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EDITORIALS 


Thanksgiving Thoughts The mercies of the Lord are new every 
Psarm 116:12-14 morning. Each day He provides me with 


fresh air and water and food and clothing. 
Each day He permits me to associate with my family and friends and neigh- 
bors. Each day, in the company of my colleagues in church and school, He 
privileges me to go about His work of Christian education, gaining and 
keeping souls for Christ and training them for service in His kingdom. Each 
evening He grants me peaceful sleep, secure in the knowledge of His love 
and protection. 

Now, “what shall IJ render unto the Lord for all His benefits toward me?” 
The Psalmist finds it necessary to ask himself this question, not once, but 
repeatedly; and so must every sincere Christian worker, in order to culti- 
vate in himself an attitude of thankfulness and of willingness to serve his 
Lord. The inspired text provides a threefold answer, which is as fitting 
today as it was three thousand years ago: “I will take the cup of salvation 
and call upon the name of the Lord. I will pay my vows unto the Lord 
now, in the presence of all His people.” 

“I will take the cup of salvation.” In that cup is the forgiveness of sins, 
the life and salvation won for me by my Savior’s suffering and death. I will 
not only tell others of its sweet assurance and comfort, but I will take it for 
myself. Daily I will press it to my lips and drink deeply of its saving contents. 
The Lord intends it for me. It is small gratitude indeed if I push it aside, 
whatever the reason. 

“I will call upon the name of the Lord.” In the church service I will 
join with the Christian congregation in publicly worshiping my Lord. I will 
not be so pre-occupied at the altar or in the pulpit or at the organ with the 
details of providing the proper setting for the Word that the service becomes 
a rehearsal performance instead of my own service of worship, as it ought 
to be. I will call upon the name of the Lord, in praise of His goodness, in 
supplication for His help. When I return, I will not only have led others 
to the fountain of refreshment and strength, but I too will be fresher and 
stronger. 
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“I will pay my vows unto the Lord now, in the presence of all His people.” 
On the day of confirmation my vows were personal. I affirmed my belief and 
trust in my personal Savior. I solemnly promised to be faithful and to suffer all, 
even death, rather than fall away. These vows I still owe to Him daily. Is my 
appreciation such that I have always paid them gladly and wholeheartedly? 
Or have the benefits seemed small and the privations great? At my installation 
I promised not only personal faith and love, but professional faithfulness. 
Have I carefully taught the content of my own personal faith as I receive it 
from the Lord through the study of His Word, or have I allowed it to become 
a mechanical babbling of familiar phrases or a slipshod presentation of pious 
thoughts? Have I really done it lovingly, joyfully, as an overflow of the love 
and joy in my own heart? 

All of these questions will come to the mind of a Christian worker as he 
approaches the festival of Thanksgiving. If we ponder them in the fear of the 
Lord, He will give us the grace and courage to say with the Psalmist in true 
gratitude: “I will pay my vows unto the Lord now, in the presence of all His 
people.” 

O bountiful Lord, whose mercies to our dear church and school, and espe- 
cially to me, are beyond all that I might have asked or thought, teach me in 
true gratitude to acknowledge Thy goodness, so that out of the fullness of 
my own heart I may joyfully instruct others in the way of eternal salvation and 
of true peace and happiness in Thy service here on earth. Thus help me to 
pay my vows unto Thee here and now, in the presence of all Thy people, for 
Jesus’ sake, Amen. 


Hats Off Classes started at 9:45 on Sunday mornings, but she never 
arrived later than 9:30. Each child was greeted with a kind 

word. “How is your mother?” “I like your dress.” “That Sunday school 
pin looks well on your coat.” “I'm very happy that you brought your friend 
with you this morning.” “How did you hurt your arm?” 

The lessons were well prepared and well conducted. The children in- 
creased in understanding and wisdom and in favor with God and man. 

On Monday nights she attended the teachers’ meetings. She read the 
prepared materials in advance so that she could participate in the discussions. 

On Thursday evenings she called at the homes of those pupils who were 
ill or irregular in attendance. 

At times she had something special for her pupils. Perhaps it was a 
bookmark with a Bible verse or a small picture of Jesus. 

She had a burning zeal to bring children to Jesus. There may have 
been imperfections in knowledge and skill, but even these she attempted to 


remove. Basic to her success was her love for God, for children, and for 
the work she was doing. 
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She worked diligently for many years. A kind word for a faithful and 
diligent Sunday school teacher is in order. 

The same applies to the choir member, another of the unsung heroes 
or heroines. Hats off! H. G. 


A Balanced Set of Values A foreign newspaper columnist ex- 
pressed himself rather critically about 


the publicity which the passing of Babe Ruth had received in America and 
in the world. He observed that the death of the famous “king of swat” had 
gotten nearly as much publicity as the passing of President Roosevelt. This 
“maudlin hysteria,” as he called it, he regarded “a crazy commentary on 
the modern world’s sense of proportion.” He concluded by stating that “our 
sense of values seems to have gone haywire.” 

An interest in play activities on the part of an individual or a group 
is a sign of a wholesomely balanced philosophy of life. To be absorbed 
exclusively in one’s occupation or profession is bound to stultify the mind 
and cause personal and social maladjustment. The old adage that “all 
work and no play make Jack a dull boy” finds its application to adults as 
well, to which psychologists and sociologists testify emphatically today. 

A public interest in athletic events marked by the eagerness with which 
the listening public receives the radio reports on competitive sports and 
the reception which a reading public gives the newspaper accounts of these 
events are signs of healthy diversification of the social mind. One heaves 
a sigh of relief at the sight of a huge front-page newspaper headline an- 
nouncing the result of a world’s series baseball game in place of the cus- 
tomary headlines which scream at us a new development in the Berlin crisis 
or the latest denunciation by a politician of his opponent. 

Is this interest which the passing of an outstanding figure in our most 
popular national sport brought to a dramatic climax an indication that our 
sense of balance has gone haywire? By no means. On the contrary, that 
seems to be rather a healthy sign of a society’s diversified interest. 

Modem education uses play on all levels as a means for building bal- 
anced personalities and finds it valuable toward developing desirable traits 
in individuals and groups. The Church uses play activities in its educational 
endeavors, not only for the direct training of youth, but also for the prepara- 
tion of those who are to be the future leaders in the educational program of 
the Church. Martin Luther, a pioneer in modern educational theory and 
practice, favored play and athletics as a valuable adjunct to the curriculum 
of a school. St. Paul, in referring to those who run in a race and receive 
prizes, apparently takes it for granted that his Corinthian Christians whom 
he addressed were well acquainted with, and many perhaps deeply interested 
in, the Olympic games of his day. When our Lord Himself referred to children 
playing wedding and funeral in the public marketplace, we have no reason 
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to assume that He is unfavorably disposed to play activities in human 
society. 

There is a danger of losing one’s sense of values in life. Of this the 
Savior reminds when he urges us to “seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness.” To it God wants us to subordinate all other interests in life; 
and on that score there is indeed room for criticism of America as well as of 
the world at large. 

Our foreign correspondent missed the mark by aiming at the wrong 
target. 


Nail Soup % ail soup is a story within the acquaintance of most children 

and adults. To refresh your memory, a hobo came into a 
community and persuaded the people that good soup could be made by im- 
mersing a nail into boiling water. A good lady was told that although a nail 
would suffice, a few carrots would help the flavor. These were added, and 
so were onions, potatoes, peas, beans, corn, tomatoes, meat, and condiments. 
The people marveled at the good soup. And to think that it could be done 
with a nail and a kettle of water. 

You probably have had some experience making nail soup. For example, 
your good wife decides that the appearance of the stairs in your home could 
be improved. You conclude that a coat of varnish will do the trick. Of 
course, a coat of varnish could be applied, but it is better to remove the 
previous layers of varnish first. The surface ought to be smooth; so you 
sand it; then a wood filler is applied, and this is rubbed. Shellac comes 
next. Varnish follows. Just as in the case of the nail, it’s marvelous what 
can be done with a little varnish —and varnish remover, sandpaper, wood 
filler, shellac, and elbow grease. 

You have probably gone to a synodical meeting and heard the per- 
suasive oratory of those who promise the august body great things if only 
a shiny nail and a pot of boiling water are provided. For example, the 
orator may be a school administrator. The constituents of the assembly 
begin to drool at the mouth at the very thought of — nail soup. Of course, 
the soup will improve with proper ingredients, such as professors, buildings, 
and equipment. Only when these are provided, will the soup acquire a 
delectable flavor. 

Good bread has never been made with sawdust. Effective educational 
institutions require ingredients of good quality. H. G. 


Topsy What did you do when you knew you were going to become a 

parent? Besides thanking God and marveling at the miracle of life 
viewed for the first time as an active participant, you attempted to recall all you 
had studied, learned, and absorbed to help you meet the responsibilities about 
to be faced. 
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Every year dozens of families in your parish face the same situation. 
Their field of specialization often has not been in human growth and develop- 
ment, child psychology, methods of teachings, and related fields. Some of 
these new parents will use all their ability to equip themselves for their new 
responsibilities. Others will hope for the best, but do little about it. The 
children of these parents can join with Topsy and say: “I just growed.” 


Teachers and pastors who have specialized in the field of child growth and 
development may be best qualified to give counsel and help to new parents. 
Educators can lessen a waste of potential human resources by supplying the 
know-how at this crucial time of greatest growth. The baptismal and cradle- 
roll record can become more than a list of names for future canvass purposes 
several years hence. It is an opportunity to act now with the parents in order 
to help them bring about the greatest possible development of these future 
pupils and church members. Time invested by pastors and teachers in pre- 
school P.T. A. work will yield rich dividends in spiritual, social, mental, and 
physical maturity of first graders in 1954. And, surely, children are preferred 
stock. E. H. Ruprecut 


Wuat Reapvest Tuou? — Our King, George VI, in one of his speeches, has 
some very pointed words on modern reading material. Of some of the books 
that had come under his notice he said: “I am sure that Dr. Johnson would 
have quickly sickened, as I have sickened, of novels which exist only on a dis- 
proportionate interest in sex... . Many of them should have been operated 
upon for gangrene at a point approximately two-thirds of the way through.” 

Sir Max Pemberton, himself a noted writer, declares in the Daily Mail, Lon- 
don, that “Nothing has so astonished the average citizen as the absolute licence 
permitted to the novelist... . So the garbage is cultivated with impunity .. . 
the ashes of nether hell are turned with a lantern and with a muck rake.” Our 
age is being deluged with a flood of moral filth, pouring out from hundreds of 
presses. The most sacred experiences in life are being debased and exploited. 
Salacious poison is being served up in delectable disguise for a voracious public. 
Vice is sugar-coated, gilded, glorified; virtue is ridiculed, blackened, dethroned. 
Whether there were publishing houses in the age of Noah we know not, but 
if there were, this is the kind of material that would have been pouring from 
them. God’s Word records for our warning that “every imagination” of the 
thoughts of their hearts “was only evil continually. And it repented the Lord 
that He had made man upon the earth, and it grieved Him at His heart.” ... 

Reading is a grand thing; books are amongst God’s greatest gifts, but not 
all books. Be a reader by all means, the Savior needs more earnest readers, 
but beware what thou readest.— The Australian Lutheran, July 21, 1948. 


Lord, Teach Us to Pray 


ADALBERT R. KRETZMANN 


Most of us find it difficult to teach 
people how to pray because we have 
forgotten why we pray. All the clas- 
sic definitions on prayer fail us with 
a discouraging uniformity. Children 
have a very eager and natural desire 
to make use of their new-found gift 
of words and speech. To give that 
speech a direction upward and to put 
it into the channels of genuine help 
and prayer is the high privilege of 
every Christian teacher. 

Some years ago, when an English 
bishop sent out a questionnaire to 
his parish clergy, he asked, among 
other things, what the parish clergy 
did in order to teach their people to 
pray. Although the questionnaire 
went out to more than a thousand 
of the clergy, he received not a single 
answer to his question. His con- 
clusion was that the answer was lack- 
ing because they were no longer 
teaching people how to pray, because 
they had lost the basic faith in the 
efficacy of prayer. We need again to 
turn ourselves and face our Lord and 
say with Trench: 


Why, therefore, should we do ourselves 
this wrong 
Or others, that we are not always strong, 
That we are ever overborne with care; 
That we should ever weak or heartless be 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer 
And joy and strength and courage are 
with Thee? 


Science has become at once the god 
and terror of our time. In 1942 Sir 
Richard Livingstone wrote: “During 
the last war the salvation of the world 
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was assigned to science. Now we are 
disillusioned. Science, like medicine, 
is an integral part of civilized life. It 
is difficult to maintain health without 
doctors, but medicine is not health. 
It is difficult for a civilization to be 
sound without science, but science is 
not civilization, and few people can 
suppose that salvation is its business. 
Today we tend to assign that role to 
psychology, economics, and sociology. 
These branches of knowledge are in- 
dispensable to our civilization. We 
have not enough of them. We need 
more. But the adjuncts and aux- 
iliaries, they, too, are not the saviors 
of society; and if we fix our hopes 
on them, the year 1960 will find us 
so much further down the hill and 
looking for some other force to help 
us recover our lost ground. — The 
forces that move the world need to 
be informed and disciplined by the 
intellect, but they are not in them- 
selves intellectual.” (On Education, 
Essay I, p. 118; Essay II, p. 63, Mac- 
Millan. ) 

In The Church Looks Forward, 
p- 1, 9, Archbishop Temple says: “The 
world is learning its helplessness apart 
from God, though not yet is it on 
any great scale turning to Him for 
direction or for strength — The Chris- 
tian tradition is challenged from with- 
out more powerfully than in any 
period since the end of the Dark 
Ages and is in danger of being under- 
mined by a secular humanism which 
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hopes to retain Christian values with- 
out Christian faith.” 

Much has been made of the atomic 
bomb. We need to remember that 
this is a human invention. As with 
gunpowder, the armored ship, the 
airplane, and the submarine, it will 
become a weapon available to ag- 
gressors and non-aggressors alike. 
Only the sword of Michael and the 
Holy Angels (this is written on his 
day) — spiritual strength — fights for 
the good alone. — Until men under- 
stand that the weapons of our war- 
fare are not carnal, they will struggle 
along to defend themselves with these 
cheap counterfeits of divine power 
that flatter their ego. But the atomic 
bomb should — not only by the awful- 
ness of its self-destructive forces, but 
by the horrible inhumanity its use in- 
volves — jar us into a keener aware- 
ness for the necessity of winning 
peace through the power of God 
alone. That power is promised to 
Christians when they come to God 
in prayer. 

It is relatively simple to put down 
an outline for our teachers and pas- 
tors which will enable them to go 
through the motions of teaching boys 
and girls how to pray, and yet, basic- 
ally, prayer cannot be taught. The 
child who has not learned how to 
pray is most frequently the child who 
never saw anyone pray. When peo- 
ple come to ask, “When should we 
teach our baby to pray,” the answer 
might very understandably _ be, 
“Never,” because prayer is, after all, 
as natural a development in a Chris- 
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tian home as is the child’s develop- 
ment of strength through the creep- 
ing and walking stage. At first we 
have to help a great deal. We move 
objects out of the child’s way. We 
hold out our arms to him. We reward 
him with a hug and a kiss when he 
has succeeded in taking his first steps. 
God gave the strength to walk. God 
gave our joy at seeing it achieved. 
God gives the strength to pray. Surely 
He will give us joy in seeing it come 
true. 

Beginning to teach a life of prayer 
is beginning to teach life. We need 
to employ the wisdom and the plan 
of God. The very wise words at the 
beginning of Genesis: “And evening 
and morning were the first day, etc.,” 
ought once again to be remembered. 
The very beautiful note about the 
pleasurable existence in Paradise 
when the Lord God walked in the 
garden in the cool of the day ought 
still to be significant. The day as 
God intended it quite evidently be- 
gan with the evening. The idea is 
carried all through Scripture. In 
Psalm 55 we have David using the 
order “Evening, morning, and at noon 
will I pray and cry aloud, and He 
shall hear my voice.” What is the 
significance of the whole thing? 
Surely it is this that God gives us a 
quiet time of preparation and rest be- 
fore each day. God gives us a chance 
to approach the problems of each day 
positively, at full strength after our 
rest and our being with Him in quiet- 
ness. What does the passage mean: 
“For so He giveth His beloved sleep” 
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(Psalm 127:2)? In Psalm 4 we have 
the reference: “I will both lay me 
down in peace and sleep, for Thou, 
Lord, only makest me dwell in safety.” 
This understanding of the approach 
to life on a positive basis at full 
strength will give us more and more 
opportunities for the life of commun- 
ion and of prayer with God as we 
rest and prepare for the new day in 
sound sleep for a full night. 

If we follow the common philos- 
ophy of our time, we go through the 
day and try, by resting at night, to 
repair the damage that has been done 
to our wearied muscles and bodies. 
What a dismal way of living always 
to be doing repair work and patch- 
work, when we as Christians surely 
should be living in the light and the 
glory of God’s way of preparation — 
resting in Him and gaining strength 
for each new task! Teaching to pray 
is teaching people to live. The beau- 
tiful words of the “Our Father” which 
our Lord Jesus gave His disciples in 
response to their plea: “Lord, teach 
us to pray,” are surely the list of per- 
fect desires, of a complete philosophy 
of life. Because prayer has become 
something less than that, we feel that 
it can be done on a lower level and 
with less than our full strength. 

Every line and every word of every 
prayer becomes a part of the one who 
prays. We cannot pray, “Thy King- 
dom come,” without being active, liv- 
ing builders of the Kingdom. We 
cannot pray, “Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven,” without be- 
coming living, active doers of the will 
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of God here on earth in the same joy- 
ous manner as the angels do the will 
of God in heaven. Obviously, we 
cannot say the Fifth Petition with- 
out becoming involved in all its im- 
plications. So it is with all prayer. 
The soul is dyed with the color of its 
thoughts. The growth in the grace 
of prayer is a mysterious thing. It is 
like character, always building but 
always incomplete, always invisible 
and intangible. 

From the very beginning we must 
realize that prayer depends on the 
fact that we realize God and rest in 
Him, that He is, as St. Augustine has 
said, “closer to us than breathing, 
nearer than hands and feet.” This 
realization of His presence constantly 
with us will keep us from the batter- 
ing and aggresiveness which blight 
so much of good prayer. Even the 
body should be loose and easy. The 
mind should be unharassed, elevated, 
and free. Our prayer ought only in 
rare instances to be frantic. It should 
be quiet and simple because of its 
trust in the all-sufficient merit of 
Christ. It should be a definite re- 
ordering of our lives according to the 
will of God and the love of God as 
shown us in Jesus, our Savior. 

That brings us to the question of 
what this means, “in the name of 
Jesus.” Surely, it is more than a 
phrase — it is more than an approach 
to God —it is more than a device to 
gain us audience and possible help. 
It is definitely and completely a way 
of life. When we ask “in the name 
of Jesus,” we ask it in His spirit and 
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with His love. We pledge ourselves, 
when we use those words, to the 
same willingness to labor and love 
and sacrifice as He showed, to the 
same humility and meekness and sub- 
mission to our Father’s will, to the 
same faithfulness, trust, and confi- 
dence which brought Him even 
through the conflict with Satan as 
our victorious Redeemer. 

The details of a Christian’s slow 
rebuilding of the lost graces and 
values of prayer can be written down 
at length. They can become a price- 
less adjunct to the philosophy and 
spirit enunciated above; but until 
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that spirit has become the spirit of 
our life and prayer, the details can 
become dangerously mechanical and 
could fall into the shallowness of 
telling the beads on some imaginary 
rosary. As the prayer “Lord, teach 
us to pray” was converted by the 
Savior into a way of life as He gave 
His disciples the petitions of the “Our 
Father,” so the plea “Teach us to 
pray” today must be translated into 
“Teach us to live,” so that prayer can 
be possible, because God is so near 
in Christ and we have begun to 
realize it and to talk with Him as the 
Companion of the way. 


fe Carrel 


Tue Important Earty Years. —It is estimated that a normal child of 
average intelligence has learned a total of ten thousand things by the time it 
\A ‘enters the first grade in school. It has learned to do many marvelous things 
Q . ‘with its hands and fingers, to recognize hundreds of objects by sight and by 
sound, to distinguish between useful and harmful things. It has acquired a 
working vocabulary of over seven hundred words and understands many hun- 
dreds more. All these fundamental matters it must learn from its parents. 
How important, then, that parents neglect not the early years for teaching 
their children also the Word of God! — The Christian Parent. 


Dramatic PiAy, REALITY AND IMAGINATION. — Dramatics have an im- 

\ portant part in the play of six-year-olds. This delight in simple, informal 

la \\acting develops out of the interest and activity of the moment. Dramatic play 

‘goes on in the classroom, too, where it can be a rich, creative means of teaching 

and learning if care is taken to avoid an overly directed or formal situation. 

The love of spontaneous dramatization carries over from play to conversa- 

tion. A six-year-old likes to add his own touches in story-telling and con- 

versation, and it is a mistake to scold him for “untruths” or inaccuracies. 

Actually, he is giving expression to his imagination. The differences between 

reality and fancy are being gradually realized at this age. The adult can bring 

the child back to actuality with an understanding wink and a casual “Was it 
really that way, Jimmy?” — Giapys GARDNER JENKINS. 
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Age Differentiation in Religious Instruction * 
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_ The writers of textbooks have given 
little attention to providing educa- 
_ tional activities of different levels in 
one and the same text. Our standard- 
ized tests have long followed this 
plan with good results. May we not 
expect our textbooks to do likewise? 

This paper is to discuss the teach- 
ing of religion and the materials 
necessary for the middle and upper 
grades as based on child development 
at that period of life. Before we do 
this, it appears necessary to postulate 
that a single age period cannot well 
be understood unless we understand 
what has gone before and what will 
follow. Only in this way will the 
perspective have meaning. We may 
emphasize the period for the moment, 
but we cannot lift it out of its con- 
text, as it were, and forget the past 
or overlook the future. 

We have too long been beguiled 
by the maxim that “education is a 
preparation for life.” I wish we could 
put this idea in cold storage for the 
time being. The course in religion 
which teaches materials as if they 
were to be applied and used five or 
ten years from now disregards im- 
portant psychological factors and is 
difficult to rhyme with educational 
principles set forth in Scriptures. 

The thesis here proposed is that 
sound educational practice considers 
the child’s past, present, and future 
and that textbook materials must like- 
wise take this point of view. Consid- 
ering only the past makes people in- 
fantile. Considering the present only 
is plainly hedonic. Considering the 
future only fills the child with ner- 
vous tensions and may cause him to 
take short cuts in order to attain the 
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advantages of adulthood more rap- 
idly. 

So, in discussing the child’s devel- 
opment during the middle and upper 
grades, especially as it applies to cur- 
ricular materials in Christian learning 
and living, let us give at least passing 
attention to what precedes and fol- 
lows these periods. This is all the 
more necessary because we cannot 
separate growth periods with pre- 
cision. One merges into the other 
gradually and almost imperceptibly. 


II. EARLY CHILDHOOD 

The period from birth to approx- 
imately three years is the most help- 
less period of life, barring periods of 
illness of course. The child is com- 
pletely dependent on parents and 
adults. Outwardly the first definite 
and aggressive response of the child 
to an active universe comes through 
walking. The period of early walk- 
ing is an intensive exploratory period. 
By the end of the first year the child 
has learned to attach meaning to some 
words, and he may have coined sev- 
eral of the home-grown variety. In- 
terests, attitudes, and traits are rap- 
idly taking shape, and these may 
become most persuasive and persis- 
tent factors of his life for years to 
come. 

His physical needs are given punc- 
tilious care and attention. Books 
upon books are available, good books, 
too, to guide the intelligent parent. 

Who takes care of the religious de- 
velopment? This is largely left to the 
vagaries of trial and error and to the 
hunt-and-peck method of poultry 
fame. It seems that the Church of 
our modern world is here sawing off 
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the limb on which it sits. Others 
follow up their fields, as in medicine 
and psychology, with vigor. 

Simple but reliable booklets and 
brochures giving sound advice on 
Christian parenthood would or should 
be most welcome by Christian par- 
ents. A separate brochure for each 
occasion, as birth, age one, age two, 
etc., should be much more valuable 
than the present birthday cards that 
churches send out. And I do not 
mean that such books should be filled 
with trite and sentimental eyewash. 
They should contain sound informa- 
tion on Christian up-bringing, indi- 
cating the problems that arise at a 
given age, how best to meet the prob- 
lem of Christian discipline, how to 
approach prayer, and how to sing or 
hum songs, what songs to hum and 
sing, how to free the child from fear, 
how to give him confidence. 


III. THE PRE-SCHOOL AGE 

When we observe children of pre- 
school age individually or in groups, 
we notice that play is one of the out- 
standing characteristics. When we 
engage them in conversation, we no- 
tice that their talk is of the imagina- 
tive kind. The fantastic appeals to 
them. In oral language development 
we note the extremely rapid increase 
of vocabulary and length of sentences. 
The child loves to hear and use new 
and “big” words. Aural reading is 
another activity in which he loves to 
spend time. If a group of children is 
given free reign in a room where 
ample toys and opportunities for play 
are available, most children will move 
from toy to toy and game to game, 
giving their attention to any given 
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activity but briefly. In other words 
their natural attention span is short.. 
We note also that the pre-school child 
loves to engage in the use of his hands 
in construction and graphic activities 
which permit gross movements. He 
is not generally ready for the fine co- 
ordinated movements of the conven- 
tional school curriculum. By and 
large, the pre-school child is a sin- 
cere religious being, and he loves rit- 
uals and dramatic activities having a 
religious content. All of these traits 
and trends of development are in- 
dicative of the type and kind of cur- 
ricular activities which will make up 
the heart of kindergarten instruction. 
We have made a good beginning in 
providing stimulating thoughts and 
materials for our nursery schools and 
kindergartens. As this work pro- 
gresses, I hope we shall keep in mind 
that the activities of the kindergarten 
will approach the home rather than 
the school, that we will cut clean from 
the “lesson learning” activities of the 
elementary school, together with its 
formalized “preparation for life” phi- 
losophy, that we will not propose the 
use of the same books in kindergarten 
and in the primary grades (reading- 
readiness books of the basic reading 
system in use in Grade 1, for exam- 
ple). I hope, too, that in time we 
will select a suitable list of Bible 
stories for this age and learn how to 
tell them without causing the highly 
sensitive and imaginative mind to be- 
come hysterical. One hopes, too, that, 
in selecting our songs and memory 
gems for this age, we may become 
children with children. Last, but not 
least, one might also express the hope 
that we will accept the play life of 
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the child as natural and wholesome 
and even learn to use it, together with 
his love for ritual and pageantry, for 
guidance in Christian living in situa- 
tions involving larger groups than the 
child’s immediate family. 


IV. THE PRIMARY AGE 

(Approximately, ages 6 to 8 years) 

The main features of the develop- 
ment of the primary school child are 
his ability to make somewhat finer 
adjustments both mentally and phys- 
ically, his mobility in following up his 
ever-widening social and spatial in- 
terests, his tendency to be somewhat 
more realistic than formerly, and his 
pressure toward the attraction of the 
world outside of his family. He is 
limited by a narrow sense of time, as 
this morning, yesterday, or last Sun- 
day, and is not ready for understand- 
ing historical sequences covering 
decades or even centuries. His chief 
educational activity still centers 
around aural and oral activities. Or- 
dinarily he is ready to read if vocab- 
ulary, level of language, and method 
are suitable, but he does not as yet 
possess the powers of independent 
written expression or the ability to 
study independently to any extent. 
It is only at the end of this period, 
at the approximate age of 8 (Grade 
3), that these manifest themselves in 
greater strength. In fact, we may 
generally consider the 8th year of 
life (approximately Grade 3) a tran- 
sition period from a child dependent 
on mother, father, or their substitute 
to one who seeks other associates and 
companions, not seldom accompanied 
by a rebellion against his former hu- 
man ties. This situation is often a 
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period of disturbance emotionally, 
especially when mother or father or 
others try to prevent the outgrowing 
trend of development of the child. At 
this point a mother may feel or say: 
“I fear I am losing my child. I am 
worried about his future. What will 
become of him?” The attempt to pre- 
vent the break of infantile ties may 
well lay the foundation for delinquent 
behavior, which, in my experience, is 
often a continuation of infantile be- 
havior. . 

We may say, then, that the growth 
of the child from ages 6 to 8 years is 
one from considerable dependence to 
an acceptable independence from a 
social, a moral, and a Biblical point of 
view. The parent and teacher who 
appreciate this factor can render the 
child a great service by providing and 
suggesting acceptable patterns of 
growth in Christian living and learn- 
ing. 

How will this influence our formu- 
lation of curricular and textbook ac- 
tivities and materials? If we examine 
our reading program for the lower 
grades, it appears that we have here 
our best illustration of adaptation to 
age level. We cannot as yet make 
the same claim for our materials and 
methods of religious instruction. The 
proposed materials now ready in 
manuscript form will make a good 
beginning and may well become a 
landmark in the development of the 
pattern of religious education which 
our generation is expected to contrib- 
ute. The developmental process from 
complete dependence to considerable 
independence in memory work and 
workbook activities will need special 
consideration. The unit of Bible his- 
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tory will still be the individual Bible 
story. Memorizing of texts will 
largely be aural. 


V. THE MIDDLE GRADES 
(Approximately, ages 9 to 12 years ) 

If the child has passed the critical 
stage of eight and has made the tran- 
sition from a dependent member of 
the family to a more independent 
participant in wider social groups, 
his adjustment to the life of the mid- 
dle grades has a promising beginning. 
If this transition has not been made, 
we may expect serious problems in 
conduct and learning during the so- 
called pal age. For the middle grades 
are charged with aggressive behavior 
and outgoing and broadening inter- 
ests in many phases of life. Studies 
of interests and play life of this period 
show that the child engages in a wider 
range of activities than in any other 
period of life. 

Growth of intelligence, reasoning 
power, comprehension in reading, 
speed in reading, are faster, under 
favorable conditions, in this period 
than in any other period of life. In- 
dependence in written expression like- 
wise progresses rapidly. 

The emotional life of the child may 
be intense and disturbed. Enmity 
toward other children is common. 
“I hate boys,” “I hate girls,” may be 
implied in action or expressed openly. 
Loss of parental affection or dis- 
harmony between parents are felt 
keenly and may result in feelings of 
restlessness and insecurity. These 
feelings may result in sensitive in- 
fantile and antisocial tensions and, 
toward the end of the period, in lying, 
stealing, stubbornness, negativism, and 
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truancy. Behavior is individualistic 
and not too much concerned about 
the welfare of others. 

The solution of these disturbances 
is sought in action and more action 
and in the exploration of new thrills, 
adventures, and forms of expression. 

The best answer to the problems of 
growing up during the middle grades 
is, of course, a forward-looking re- 
ligious life based on a knowledge of 
Law and Gospel. The need is for 
a unifying force, and religious in- 
struction can serve this purpose as 
no other activity can. When these 
children are asked, “Do you pray?” 
the large majority from Christian 
homes will say yes. When asked, 
“Do you pray for yourself and 
others?” a considerable number will 
say no. The practice of not praying 
except with others may persist into 
adulthood. The question “Do you 
pray for the boys you fight with or 
the girls with whom you quarrel?” is 
answered negatively by a distressingly 
large number of children. 

What are the curricular and text- 
book materials most suitable for this 
ageP Obviously, we cannot give a 
complete answer to this question, and 
whatever answer we give will be 
more empirical than scientific. But 
it would appear that a school which 
does not provide for the rapidly ex- 
panding interests and large incre- 
ments of growth in learning, lan- 
guage, and reasoning is missing the 
boat. Likewise practice in critical 
judgment and the application of re- 
ligious principles to the realistic prob- 
lems of their own life is vital. This 
means more than “goody-goody ap- 
plications.” The training of Chris- 
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tian judgment, with the majority of 
the examples chosen from the child’s 
present life and suggestive lifelike 
activities growing out of a Bible story 
or a Scriptural passage, has been 
given but supéfficial attention in our 
literature. To me it appears psycho- 
logically unwise to teach a Scriptural 
truth and then talk and act as if the 
child is being taught this now so that 
in ten or twenty years from now he 
may know how to act in a given situa- 
tion. 

The many references in the Bible, 
and especially those of the Savior that 
knowledge and faith “bear fruit,” are 
/not there by mere chance. And cer- 
| tainly, as intelligent educators, we 
_ cannot ignore the large body of find- 
. ings in the problems of transfer of 
training. 

I do not mean to propose that edu- 
cation as a preparation for life or life 
hereafter is unimportant. What I 
really want to say is that education 
as a preparation for life has sometimes 
led us to artificial and far-fetched im- 
positions on the growing child, whose 
now, today, tomorrow, next Christ- 
mas are much more important to him. 
It is true and correct, of course, that 
as the child develops, the psycho- 
philosophical “principle of realism” 
must become more and more opera- 
tive in his life. The infant is only, 
or at least mainly, interested in im- 
mediate satisfaction and will resort to 
squallings and temper tantrums to 
gain an imediate solution of his prob- 
lem. The adult who has an infantile 
outlook and pattern of behavior will 
act in a similar manner. The young 
woman who steals in order to have 
a fur coat and beautiful gowns follows 
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an infantile pattern of the principle 
of realism. The working girl who 
works long hours, skimps on her 
lunches to a point of starvation, and 
cuts her contribution to church and 
to charities to microscopic propor- 
tions, in order to wear fur coats and 
beautiful garments, is somewhat more 
realistic. But we must question her 
motives7and ideals in the application 
of the principle. 

To us it becomes obvious, then, that 
a principle of realism based wholly on 
naturalistic desires is inadequate and 
that the establishment of modes of 
thoughts and habits based on a Chris- 
tian principle of realism is a most de- 
sirable and important factor in educa- 
tion, both as a process and as an out- 
come. 

The adaptation of the religious ma- 
terials and methods will, of course, 
emphasize sin and grace as in every 
age. Ample opportunity will also be 
given for a study of Bible history, be- 
ginning the actual use of the Bible) 
itself, and of doctrinal materials 
which will be multiphasic and ex- 
ploratory. Stories and materials 
which establish the basis for a Chris- 
tian relationship to fellow beings will 
need careful treatment. Obviously, 
emphasis on such materials as, for 
example, the Creation, Cain and Abel, 
the Life of Joseph, the Fourth Com- 
mandment, and the Fifth Command- 
ment will be greater than on materials 
such as David’s Fall, Abraham’s Mar- 
riage, or the Sixth Commandment. 
A wealth of ilustrations from current 
child life, in which the pal-age child 
has the opportunity to exercise his 
Christian judgment under guidance, 
will be provided. Realistic service 
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to God and man in everyday life, in- 
cluding family life, as a positive pro- 
cess will be emphasized over and 
above inhibitory prescriptions. 


VI. THE UPPER GRADES 
(Approximately, ages 12 to 14 years) 
In discussing child development 

and the instructional materials suit- 
able to this age level, it will be neces- 
sary to look forward to the high school 
period as well. For this is the period 
in which early adolescence gets un- 
der way and continues to emerge 
during the years of high school. 

_ At this point it may be necessary 
to point out again that there are con- 
siderable individual differences be- 
tween children and that the rate of 
maturation may vary. The latter is 
indicated by the varying ages at which 
pubescence appears. Studies have 
shown that the marked systemic 
changes, known as pubescence, may 
appear as early as the seventh or 
eighth year of life and they may be 
delayed as late as the seventeenth 
year. The average appearance seems 
to fall between the ages of thirteen 
to fourteen years. 

Along with the appearance of 
pubescence marked bodily, emotional, 
and personality changes take place. 
The effect of the changes on the 
child’s conduct pattern may be, and 
usually is, overtly perceptible. 

Along with the physical changes it 
must be noted that the child is ap- 
proaching adulthood in skill and 
speed of learning and action. Some 
have set the age of sixteen years as 
the period at which the child has 
reached the termination point in 
growth of intelligence. More recent 
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studies have shown growth of intel- 
ligence after sixteen to approximately 
twenty-two years, but even in these 
studies the increments of growth are 
small. We may assume, then, that 
already in the upper grades the 
child’s intelligence has reached a high 
point. 

In interests the upper-grade child 
is rapidly becoming more confined 
and specific in comparison with the 
ages of eight or ten years. If devel- 
opment is normal, we may expect a 
well-defined departure from the pal- 
age behavior pattern. The upper 
grade child may even look with scorn 
on the animalness of the younger 
child, including the materials he stu- 
died at the time. 

* The girls mature somewhat more 
rapidly than the boys and tend to 
cast their glances toward older boys. 
This is fraught with dangers which 
have not been sufficiently pointed out 
in the manifestation of social and 
sexual delinquency. If the girl is 
physically and sexually more mature 
but limited in intelligence, or feels 
rejected in her own home or feels in- 
secure in status, the danger is even 
greater. Girls generally become more | 
interested in home life, the gentler 
occupations, and in literature which 
has the love and courting element as 
an integral part of its plot. Style in 
dress and attractive appearance be- 
come one of life’s important interests. 
If either or both are not available, 
the girl may become extremely sensi- 
tive and disconcerted. The transient 
clownlike and boyish dress of adol- 
escent girls must here also be noted. 
I may say that I have not found an 
acceptable explanation for this phe- 
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nomenon. But let us not be mistaken 
about it, for special occasions, such 
as confirmation, parties, entertain- 
ments, first dates, and dances, the 
average American girl will muster all 
the fineries in clothes, make-up, and 
hairdos that she can. It appears that 
she has three reasons for this: suc- 
cessful competition with her female 
companions, the desire to follow ac- 
cepted styles, and the urge to be com- 
pletely acceptable to others, especially 
boys. The adolescent girl is a most 
sensitive being about her personal 
appearance despite her frowsy and 
gawky conduct at times. 

The adolescent boys have their own 
problems. They are sensitive beings 
notwithstanding their overt pattern 
of rough and ready behavior. Change 
of voice, skin blemishes, rapid changes 
in weight and height, rapid or slow 
development of sex organs and func- 
tions, make their contribution to the 
emerging personality. That they 
make a deep impression upon the in- 
dividual is evident from a study of 
emotional reactions of young men 
who have long passed the adolescent 
stage, but are still troubled by the 
feelings and uncertainties they de- 
veloped during the early stages of 
adolescence. In my experience the 
dementia praecox concept, which con- 
tains the idea that later mental aber- 
rations caught hold of the person in 
adolescence, is not entirely without 
foundation. 

We should, however, not consider 
the adolescent period a time of hope- 
less endeavor in the development of 
Christian personality and character. 
In both boys and girls there are posi- 
tive forces, especially if Christian 
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guidance and training in home and 
school are part and parcel of the edu- 
cational program. Adolescents are 
sensitive to the future, they are recep- 
tive to social, moral, and religious 
ideals even though their ideology and 
conduct may waver between child- 
hood and adulthood. They have 
reached a relatively high point in, 
general intelligence and special apti- 
tudes. By and large, they are no 
longer fascinated by the activities of 
the pal age, which is a distinct ad- 
vantage. There are notable excep- 
tions, of course, as, for example, the 
child of low intelligence, the boy or 
girl who adheres to infantile and pal- 
age ideology and conduct, and the 
social and/or sexual delinquent. 
Adapting religious materials and 
methods to the adolescent learner is 
a perplexing problem. A deep ap- 
preciation of God’s grace in the re- 
demptive work of the Savior is again 
most urgent. Too many of our upper- 
grade and high school children have a 
lingering feeling of unforgiven sins 
and are uncertain about their future. 
Class instruction alone is insufficient. 
The child needs the opportunity to 
confess in private the wrongs}he has 
done and the weight of sins he feels. 
He needs individual assurance of the 
forgiveness of his sins and that God 
will accept him personally if he is 
pentitent, relying entirely on God's 
grace. It might well be worth-while 
to consider coursés in religion con- 
ducted by the individual method, at 
least once during the upper-grade 
period and once in high school. 
While the finer and more subtle 
points of the Law must, of course, be 
taught, such instruction is incomplete 
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if in each case the child is not pointed 
specifically to the sweet forgiveness 
offered in the Gospel. The child 
needs the assurance that with the ac- 
ceptance of God’s grace he becomes 
a new person, one to whom the Law 
is no longer a burden. Following 
this, it must be made clear that per- 
fection is a lifetime ideal, but that no 
one attains unto perfection in this life. 
\Bible stories which illustrate this point 
will be taught with great care. A 
fuller use of the parables in prefer- 
ence to the miracles seems pertinent. 
Because of the developing sex life 
of the child greater emphasis will be 
placed on the Sixth, Ninth, and Tenth 
Commandments than in earlier peri- 
ods of the child’s life. Prayer should 
become more individualized. Joint 
prayers have their value, but a fuller 
prayer life is not consummated until 
the child learns to pray by himself 
for himself and others. Training in 
the use of ex corde prayers needs am- 
plification in our textbook and cur- 
ricular materials. An appreciation of 
the Sacraments is vital: Baptism as 
the means of grace whereby the child 
became a child of God, and the Lord’s 
Supper as a means of grace to be 
used frequently to strengthen the 
faith and as a source of strength for 
a holy life. > 
The upper-grade child is rapidly 
approaching an adult level of intel- 
ligence, that is, intelligence as meas- 
ured by our modern psychological 
tests. We are therefore justified in 
arranging for an intensified program 
of religious instruction as compared 
with earlier periods in the child’s life. 
[Bible history may take in longer peri- 
\ods of time, noting the sequence and 
the interrelationships of events and 
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epochs. Biographical studies, such as , 
the Life of Jesus or of Moses, and — 
David, and studies of some of the 
famous families of the Bible are of 
special value. The story of God’s 
people in its larger aspects and the 
founding of the early Church are not 
beyond the margin of understanding 
of the upper-grade child if the mate- 
rial is kept elementary and ponderous 
involvements are avoided. 

While doctrine is taught with finer 
distinctions and the materials may at 
times be polemical, generally the emo- 
tional appeal of great events and an 
absorbing appraisal of outstanding 
leaders in God’s kingdom are likely 
to impress the adolescent more than 
dogmatic formulas presented in a 
mentalistic frame. For even if the 
young adolescent has a high level of 
intellectual acumen, he is not an adult 
emotionally and in maturity of judg- 
ment. Yet such sharpness of under- 
standing as he has should frequently 
be made use of in solving problems 
and selecting the correct path when 
a fork in the road is before him. In 
these exercises it is necessary that he 
constantly use his perceptual powers 
as an instrument in God’s service and 
never as a master over and above 
God’s revealed Word. And that means 
the child is rapidly arriving at a point 
at which, in all spiritual matters, he 
will go directly to the Bible. Thus 
already in the upper grades the Bible 
itself will be the chief course of study. 
All other books, including the Cate- 
chism, may Not be so taught that they 
make the Bible all but unnecessary. 
Bible reading and study for answer- 
ing questions, for consolation, for 
guidance in problems of faith and life, 
must certainly be well begun in the 
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upper grades, always pointing to a 
fuller and richer use in the post-con- 
firmation age and in adult life. 

Adolescence is, by and large, a for- 
ward-looking period of life even if at 
times the child appears to be stand- 
ing still or momentarily going in re- 
verse. This forward-looking trend 
can be greatly encouraged and aided 
by the proper religious guidance and 

‘instruction. In fact, we may say at 
this point that education as a prepara- 
tion for life is more directly applicable 
than in earlier periods. The study of 
adult aspirations and conduct with 
all its shortcomings and failures can 
gradually be unfolded. One must, 
guard, however, against overloading 
the emotional skiff or making the adol- 
escent cynical. 

The Bible characters and families 
offer many opportunities for a realistic 
approach to the study of adult life in 
a most wholesome Christian setting. 
The teacher who can put across the 
idea that the Christian man or woman 
will go on in the face of great difficul- 
ties, that they will work long and hard 
and patiently wait for results, and 
finally that they will not let personal 
weaknesses and feelings of inade- 
quacy interfere with their set purpose 
in serving God and man cheerfully, 
I say the teacher who can give the 
child even a glimpse of such a devel- 
opment is rendering a great service 
in Christian education —in all edu- 

_cation. To what extent can we make 

| our curricular and textbook material 
| provide opportunities so that many 
of the forward-looking teachings can 
be put to immediate practice as exer- 
‘cises in Christian living? 
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{-_ VII. CONCLUSION 


Time and space were not available 
to develop the foregoing thesis as 
fully as desirable. We note, for ex- 
ample, that no reference has been 
made to the use of hymns or to the 
part that the growing child may take 
in the divine service. The translation 
of teachings into Christian life activ- 
ities has been touched upon but not 
given the full attention it needs. All 
that has been said is no more than 
the indication of the major trends as 
suggestive for a fuller and better un- 
derstanding of the age differentiation 
in religious instruction. 

I believe it is generally correct to 
say that for centuries our educational 
process was arranged largely in terms 
of the subject matter being taught. 
The child was required to learn the 
material as presented or else. Then! 
came a period of swivel-chair arrange- | 
ment, in which adults decided by fiat 
at what level given materials should 
be taught and how. More recently 
we have tried to understand children 
realistically as well as to set the ma- 
terial to be mastered at a given 
period, if not scientifically then at 
least empirically. The question now 
arises: To what extent can and must) 
we make closer adaptations in reli- 
gious instruction? I believe that much 
can be done without the least harm to: | 
the subject material and with much. 
benefit to the child. This essay has 
attempted to point out some of 
the major adaptations of material, 
method, and mastery in keeping with 
the child’s personality traits at vari- 
ous ages. 
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Use a the Bible in Religious Education 


Grorce W. Hoyer 


One of today’s definitions of edu- 
cation implies in effect that real edu- 
cation is not so much a knowledge of 
facts as a knowledge of where to find 
those facts. Religious education in 
our circles has been proceeding on 
the opposite tack — we teach the facts 
of Christianity but as to the source 
specify only, “It’s in the Bible.” Wit- 
ness the change in confirmation in- 
struction work, in which years ago 
prooftexts, with their location in Scrip- 
tures, were required memory work. 
The first step down was to drop the 
requirement of memorizing the loca- 
tion in Scripture. The step being 
taken today is to eliminate many of 
the actual memory passages, to be 
content with the knowledge of a doc- 
trine on the ground that “it’s in the 
Bible — the pastor said so.” 

As long as people are content to 
receive all their knowledge of reli- 
gious truth filtered through the mind 
of some teacher or preacher or writer, 
so long they will remain mere echoes 
of opinions of others, not “grounded 
in the truth” themselves and liable to 
be “carried about by every wind of 
doctrine.” Moreover, if, humanly 
speaking, it is a condescension on the 
part of the Holy Spirit to work on the 
human heart through the means of 
the Word, it is a further handicap, 
still humanly speaking, for the effec- 
tive working of the Spirit to be forced 
to move through the additional chan- 
nel of a Bible History book or a Bible 
study manual before reaching the 
heart of the individual. Finally, if 
the extent of the people’s use of the 
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Bible be the mechanical religious 
exercise of reading a chapter a day, 
though theredbe spiritual benefit by 
the Holy Spirit's working, yet the in- 
dividual is apt to be in the position of 
the bread salesman who may handle a 
thousand loaves of bread a day and 
yet go home hungry. 

What is needed, therefore, it would 
seem, is a procedure which would 
result in the individual’s use of the 
Word itself, without complete de- 
pendence on the crutches of teacher 
and helps, a procedure which would 
result in the individual's being able 
to make application of the Word to 
himself, in the now spoon-fed indi- 
vidual’s feeding himself, in the indi- 
vidual’s being grounded on the Word 
of God, not being grounded on the 
parson who, in turn, is grounded on 
the Word of God. This can be ac-) 
complished only through more use of | 
the Bible in religious education. 

Yet what is our procedure in the 
average Sunday school agency today? 
By lesson sheets and Catechism, by 
series after series of helps, and by the 
inherited attitude of teachers them- 
selves, we build the Bible up as a 
difficult book and then, upon con- 
firmation, we thrust a Bible into the 
hands of the adolescent and tell him 
to read it — it’s the Word of God. Al- 
though the mode or procedure varies 
in respect to the number and variety 
of actual Bible classes maintained in 
the churches, the result is somewhat 
like raising a child on milk, always 
and only milk (meat is hard to digest, 
you know), and then suddenly tak- 
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ing away the milk and pointing to 
a thick steak and saying: “Eat that; 
it’s food. Food is what enabled you 
to grow up. Food is what you need 
to stay alive. Read the Bible. It’s 
the Word of God. You received faith 
through the Word of God. You need 
the Word of God to keep faith alive.” 
.No wonder the reaction often is: 
“I evidently have faith —they con- 
firmed me. I didn’t do much actual 
Bible reading to get it; why need I to 
‘ sustain it?” 
The solution may be found in a 
twofold suggestion: organization and 
presentation. 


ORGANIZATION 


By organization I mean the schedul- 
ing of actual Bible work in the reli- 
gious education classes now in use. 
This handling of the Bible should be- 
gin in the Sunday school by about 
the third grade of school (eight years 
of age). The ideal would be, of 
course, that each child be required 
to have, or be presented with, his 
own Bible, which he would be ex- 
pected to bring to every Sunday 
school class. This would mean that 
a definite amount of time be spent 
each Sunday in teaching the use of 
the Bible, its organization as a book, 
and in relating the story under dis- 
cussion to the Bible. 

The third-grade book of the Augs- 
burg Sunday School series, God 
Speaks to Me, by Inez Steen, illus- 
trates how such a procedure could 
be worked out. One of the aims of the 
book is stated thus: “... to begin a 
Bible study. We feel that now that 
the child has learned to read, he 
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should start a lifelong habit of Bible 
reading and acquire a simple work- 
ing knowledge of the Bible.” (Page 
XIII.) 

The first lesson in this book makes 
it part of the next Sunday’s assign- 
ment for each child to bring a Bible 
of his own to the class. A suggestion 
is made that a church organization 
could take as its regular fall project to 
furnish the third-grade class with 
Bibles. Continued emphasis is placed 
on the Bible project, the first Sunday 
by a Bible exhibit of various versions 
and languages, and from that time on 
by special Bible exercises in each 
lesson. 

How the Bible story for the Sunday 
school class is connected with the 
Bible itself at the very time when 
the first simple working knowledge of 
the Bible is instilled in the child is 
illustrated by reading the Bible as- 


signments in the first three lessons: 


Lesson I 


. The Bible has 66 books. 

2. It is divided into the Old and the 
New Testament. 

8. The Book of Psalms is in the Old Tes- 
tament. 

4, Find your Bible verse for today. 

5. Now look in your Old Testaments 
about halfway between the beginning 
of the Bible and the Psalms, and you 
will find 2 Kings. 

6. Your story for today is in 2 Kings 22: 

1-20. Read it. 


Lesson II 


fost 


1. Your Bible verse today is from the 
Book of Proverbs. This book comes 
right after the Book of Psalms. 

2. Is it in the Old Testament or the 
New Testament? 

8. Find your Bible verse for today. 
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4, David wrote many of the Psalms in 
the Book of Psalms. 
. How many books are in the Bible? 
6. The Old Testament has 89 books. 
The New Testament has 27 books. 


OU 


Lesson III 
_1. Into how many parts is the Bible 
divided? 


2. Name three books of the Old Testa- 
ment that you have had. 


8. Look up the first four books of the 


New Testament. 


4, The first four books of the New Tes- 
tament are called Gospels. 

5. Your Bible verse today is from John. 
Find it. 

6. Every book has chapters and verses. 
A chapter is written with this mark 
after it (:). The verse follows the 
chapter number. John 14:15 means 
John the 14th chapter and the 15th 


verse. 


7. Exodus is the second book in the Old 
Testament. 


8. Find Exodus 19:16—20:6, and have 
your mother read it to you. It is the 
story for today as the Bible tells it. 
Aside from the working knowledge 

of the Bible thus gained by the child, 

it seems that a very important rela- 
tionship is being built up. The child 
sees continually that what he is study- 
ing comes from the Bible —it is in 
the Bible. If this kind of a com- 
bined Bible and story lesson is con- 
tinued through the Sunday school 
setup, by the time confirmation age 
is reached, it will be, not a letdown, 
but a common-sense thing to put 
aside the crutch of a Bible story book 
and to take up actual work in the 

Bible itself. 

For further illustration of this 
method of using the Bible itself in 
actual Sunday school work, the first 
Bible assignments of Book Four of 
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the Augsburg series might be quoted. 
It should be remembered that this 
Bible study is carried on side by side 
with, and not supplanting, the regular 
series of Sunday school lessons. 


Lesson I 
1. Which is the first book in the New 
Testament? 
2. Can you name the next three books? 


8. Look up all these four books in your 
Bible. 


. What are these four books called? 
. Find Matt. 13:1-23, and read it. 
6. When does the Word of God bear 

good fruitP (Matt. 13:23.) 

Grade Five begins Bible study by 
giving a reference to be read each 
day of the next week. Grade Six 
makes an interesting advance to ques- 
tions like the following: 


OU 


Lesson I 


1. Memorize Acts 1:8. 
2. Find two of Christ’s promises — Matt. 
28:19-20; John 14:26. 


3. Read about the disciples’ meeting, 
Acts 1:12-26. 


7. Paul wrote letters called Epistles to 
his congregations. They are from 
book six through eighteen in the New 
Testament. Memorize the list. 


8. Find the following songs that early 
Christians sang: Is. 6:3; Luke 1:46; 
E682" 2:29; 

Grade Seven includes blanks in the 
assignment for completion during the 
week, questions the answering of 
which requires a reading of certain 
portions of Scriptures. Such a Bible 
Study series could be worked out in- 
dependently of any specific Sunday 
school series in use, although some- 
thing of the merit of connecting the 
story with its actual location in the 
Bible would be lost. The important 
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things would seem to be continued 
emphasis on each child’s owning a 
Bible and weekly stress on the tech- 
nique of Bible use and the connection 
of story with Scripture. Such a plan 
would require, in many cases, a re- 
educating of Sunday school teachers 
as well. 

The use of a plan such as this over 
the years would mean that Bible 
references such as found in Kurth’s 
Catechetical Helps, where a passage 
for every day is listed with a blank 
for the pupil to note the main point, 
would no longer be called too difficult 
by the pupil. More detailed material 
could be given as to the background 
of books, the authors, and the over- 
view of content — during time which 
is now spent in explaining that “it’s 
pronounced “Deuteronomy, not “Deu- 
teromony.’” 

But whether or not such Bible 
handling is made a part of the earlier 
Sunday school training, because of 
the nearness of the day in which the 
transition from Sunday school to 
Bible classes is to be made, it would 
seem to be imperative that more 
actual use of the Bible be introduced 
into confirmation-instruction classes. 
The use of a Bible History book (for 
instance, the large or the abridged 
book of Concordia Publishing House), 
if adequately taught, will give the 
child a good chronological view of 
the Bible. But the desired ends of 
acquaintance and familiarity with the 
Bible itself have not been accom- 
plished. 

Would this method accomplish 
these ends and give also the necessary 
Bible story knowledge? The location 
of each story of the series of Bible 
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stories to be studied by the pupil 
could be placed on an_ individual 
work sheet to be given to the pupil 
as assignment for the next class. No 
story material would be included — 
the facts are all in the Bible. Ques- 
tions in objective test form could be 
included on the sheet, to be filled out 
by the pupil to indicate reading and 
clinch the retention of facts of each 
story. A space might be included for 
any questions that might arise in the 
pupil’s mind and would then be 
answered in the next class discussion 
on the story. Parenthetically, I add 
that this question box could become 
the most valuable feature of the work 
sheet. If on the first story no ques- 
tions are asked, the instructor might 
say: “No questions? Evidently the 
story is perfectly understood. This 
test will then be easy for you,” and a 
stiff test could be handed out. If in 
this way the asking of intelligent 
questions on points not understood 
could be fostered, much time could 
be saved otherwise spent on material 
that is known and understood by all. 

Such a plan, it would seem, would 
accomplish all aims — the teaching of 
Bible story facts, the familiarizing 
with Bible organization, and the eli- 
mination of a “Bible inferiority com- 
plex.” It would make very natural 
the transition after confirmation to 
actual Bible classes, in which the 
source book becomes the textbook. 

Two points in regard to post-con- 
firmation and adult Bible classes need 
to be stressed: 

In the first place, it would seem 
that every pupil, every adult, should 
bring his own Bible to class. Real 
enjoyment of Bible study in the home, 
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real value of an acquired facility of 
Bible use as a tool for personal evan- 
gelism, real benefit for one’s own 
times of trouble and need, are more 
or less in proportion to one’s knowl- 
edge of the actual location in one’s 
own book of the passage needed. 

In the second place, the Bible alone 
should be the textbook. Series of 
Bible courses, material for instruc- 
tion, and books of helps should be 
principally placed in the teacher's 
hands and by him into his head. 
Helps are of value to the student 
only in so far as they do not inter- 
fere with his use of the“Bible and do 
not help to build up that feeling that, 
after all, the Bible is difficult and it is 
well to use crutches. But the type 
of help which encourages laying 
aside of the Bible as a text because 
“it is all in the helps” seems to me 
to be a thing to be discouraged. Helps 
of the former type we need. 


PRESENTATION 


I would like to repeat the phrase 
“inferiority complex toward the Bible”; 
for although the aim of acquaintance 
and familiarity with the Bible could 
be accomplished by the suggested 
organization of the study, no friend- 
liness to the Bible will result if the 
presentation is found wanting. In 
this section I would state as a premise 
that there is little danger that the 
adage “familiarity breeds contempt” 
will become true in our circles, where 
the Bible is ever held up as God’s 
inspired Word. I say this because in 
the presentation of the Bible stories 
and characters I want to advocate 
familiarity with the human beings in 
the Bible. 
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How many of you have read the 
dedication page, found in the Au- 
thorized Version of 1611, to the Most 
High and Mighty Prince James? Two 
sentences exemplify its style: 


And now at last, by the mercy of God, 
and the continuance of our labours, it 
being brought unto such a conclusion, as 
that we have great hopes that the 
Church of England shall reap good fruit 
thereby; we hold it our duty to offer it 
to Your Majesty, not only as to our King 
and Sovereign, but as to the principal 
Mover and Author of the work: humbly 
craving of Your most Sacred Majesty, 
that since things of this quality have 
ever been subject to the censures of ill- 
meaning and discontented persons, it 
may receive approbation and patronage 
fronr\so learned and judicious a Prince 
as Your Highness is, whose allowance 
and acceptance of our labors shall more 
honour and encourage us, than all the 
calumniations and hard interpretations 
of other men shall dismay us. So that 
if, on the one side, we shall be traduced 
by Popish Persons at home or abroad, 
who therefore will malign us, because 
we are poor instruments to make God’s 
holy Truth to be yet more and more 
known unto the people, whom they de- 
sire still to keep in ignorance and dark- 
ness; or if, on the other side, we shall 
be maligned by self-conceited Brethren, 
who run their own ways, and give lik- 
ing unto nothing, but what is framed 
by themselves, and hammered on their 
anvil; we may rest secure, supported 
within by the truth and innocency of a 
good conscience, having walked the 
ways of simplicity and integrity, as be- 
fore the Lord; and sustained without 
by the powerful protection of Your 
Majesty’s grace and favour, which will 
ever give countenance to honest and 
christian endeavours against bitter cen- 
sures and uncharitable imputations. 


This is an example of King James 
English. It is linguistically unex- 
celled, beautifully phrased, singularly 
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rhythmical, and never read, which is 
not particularly unfortunate. But if 
these same characteristics, still ad- 
mirable, be found in the language in 
which the revelation of God is printed 
among men, and if they result again 
in a neglect of reading, it is unfor- 
tunate and a cause of concern to God 
and men. It is for men to remedy 
this by a translation that will make 
it recommended reading in the world 
for its content and not alone as an 
example of the King’s English. Until 
that time our presentation must try 
to overcome this handicap, which 
must concern God and which was 
certainly never an intention of His. 

In the Introduction to a Hellenistic 
Greek Reader, by Ernest Colwell of 
the University of Chicago and Julius 
Mantey of Northern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary of Chicago (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
1939), the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, the Koine Greek, is discussed. 
It is defined as “non-literary Greek” 
(p. 4). This “non-literary Greek was 
vigorous, alive, and fresh with the 
tang of everyday living” (p. 5). “The 
Hellenistic period,” they quote a 
phrase, “loved the living expressions.” 
“The modern college freshman under- 
lines at least one word in a sentence 
for emphasis; his narratives fall in- 
evitably into the historical present. 
False emphases, like ‘the very same, 
‘each and every, ‘very unique,’ ‘one 
of the most,’ garnish his compositions; 
and they had their counterparts in 
the non-literary Koine of the New 
Testament period.” (P.5.) “The ver- 
nacular strives as hard for clarity as 
it does for emphasis. This leads to 
that over-fullness of expression char- 
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acteristic of the modern newspaper 
as of the Greek Koine.” (P. 5.) But 
this is offset by its simplicity, of which 
one example given is the scarcity of 
conjunctions in the Koine — “its favor- 
ite is ‘and, and the paratactic style 
of the six-year-old describing a visit 
to the zoo frequently occurs” (p. 6). 
“This ancient Greek vernacular is 
beyond description except in para- 
dox. Its language was robust but 
limited, vulgar but exalted by sim- 
plicity, bare but colorful, and so varied 
as to make all generalities inaccurate 
when applied to it.” (P. 7.) 

+-This is the buxom language now 
corseted in Elizabethean English. If 
it is a statement now proved false 
that Almighty God speaks German, 
it is also a proved fact that He did 
not speak in King James English, 
but in the living expressions of the 
common Greek and in the Hebrew, 
which has many of the same char- 
acteristics. Is it coincidence that the ' 
growth of the Church in its Roman 
period followed upon the common ac- 
ceptance of the “vulgatus” Vulgate? 
Is it happenstance that Luther's popu- 
lar translation preceded the great 
awakening of the Reformation and 
the days when Saxons argued pre- 
destination in Perry County? 

I say this, not in argument for a 
new translation —that will come in 
time; but I hold it applicable to the 
argument for a human, an alive, pres- 
entation of all Bible study. If Saint 
Peter be also “that fellow Peter,” who 
was now blowing off and now being 
told off by Paul; if Father Jacob be- 
comes the first successful businessman 
as well as the father of the twelve 
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tribes; if Our Lord be a man with 
whom to sit around a Galilean camp- 
fire, a man who'd appreciate the 
funny thing that happened at your 
home last night — then a friendliness 
toward the Bible can be achieved. 
We teach under handicap — St. Paul 
wears a Roman toga, speaks in King 
James English, and uses an involved 
sentence structure that is still Greek 
to most. Our problem of presenta- 
tion is to take this same Paul and 
show him as what he was, an adven- 
turer, a traveler, a master thinker, a 
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human man, a stubborn hero, one of 
God’s men. If our presentation can 
take the Biblical men who walked 
with God and show that their feet 
made footprints in the same ground 
ours do —then we have shown God 
as One who will walk with us. 

If our organization of the Bible 
study can thus place the Bible into 
the hand of the pupil, and our pres- 
entation can place his hand into the 
hand of God, who has come down 
to his level, it will be a good thing, 
an eternally good thing. 


Ture Hierarcuy Dercreres.—The bishop of the Mobile Diocese of the 
Roman Catholic Church has issued a warning that every Catholic child must 
attend a Catholic school; and if not, the parents will be punished. The letter, 
read in every parish, said: “The latest decision of the Supreme Court makes it 
very necessary that every Catholic child be in a Catholic school, for in this 
school alone will a child learn of God and the great gift of faith which He 
has given them. All Catholic parents who do not send their children to 
Catholic schools are to be denied the sacraments, and the priests of the parish 
have no power to absolve them or permit them to approach the altar rail. 
Excuse from this law is in the hands of the bishop only.” — Lutheran Standard, 


Sept. 18, 1948. 


Tue Porson in Evo.ution. — Evolution, besides being a denial of creation, 
is a dangerous doctrine in that it denies the foregoing [sin]; instead, it assumes 
the basic goodness of man. It is dangerous because it is so flattering. Of 
course, there is nothing particularly flattering about being a descendent of 
the ape, but it is a source of much satisfaction to believe that man is capable 
of moral and spiritual progress. For the very reason that it is flattering we 
cannot afford to have our children attend a school where this concept of moral 
progress is the basis for most of its teaching. Very naturally they respond to 
this belief in progress and the innate goodness of man. But belief in this kind 
of progress and goodness is a fundamental denial of sin and sinner as the 
Scripture defines them for us.— The Christian Home and School, September, 
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We Prepared for Christmas 


Arpis B. THurow 


The Christmas season should be 
the high point of the school year, pro- 
viding both teacher and pupil with 
abundant opportunities for expression 
of the true Christmas spirit. It offers 
inspiration for unifying the entire 
classroom activities in one expansive 
religious program. In our schools we 
are fortunate in being able to educate 
the whole child in Christian living. 
In this season we are much more able 
to place the emphasis on practice 
versus theory, offering the child an 
ideal situation for expression of his 
faith. The universal appeal of Christ- 
mas establishes a desire within the 
child for contributing to spreading 
the Christmas spirit. 

Vital to the success of this program 
is the early, organized preparation on 
the part of the school faculty. In all 
of our schools the presentation of a 
children’s Christmas program is the 
unwritten rule; it is the center of our 
Advent activity. Our faculty selected 
a pageant, Christ in Living Pictures, 
a series of eight tableaux depicting 
Biblical scenes centering around 
Christ’s birth. There was the neces- 
sary delegation of duties to faculty 
members, along with discussion of 
combining the pageant preparations 
with the general Christmas activities 
in the school and classrooms. 

Each teacher in his own preparation 
had to take into account the general 
program and then his own responsi- 
bilities in the pageant production. 
Having allowed sufficient time for 
this, he then concentrated on correlat- 
ing the pageant activity with his 


classroom schedule, always aware of 
the time limitations set by the numer- 
ous rehearsals. He found many pos- 
sibilities for stimulating in the child 
an interest and partial responsibility 
for the production. The children 
were presented with the tentative 
classroom program, and then they 
suggested their preferences in Christ- 
mas activities. After having made 
revisions, the teacher finally faced the 
Advent season with a well-prepared, 
organized schedule. 

The general divisions of the pageant 
were dramatics, music, costumes, pro- 
grams, and staging. The dramatics 
were entirely confined to Grades 
Seven and Eight, with Grades One 
to Six participating only in the sing- 
ing of hymns between the tableaux. 
This avoided long program rehearsals. 
On the other hand, it presented a 
greater-than-usual problem of stimu- 
lating the children’s interest in the 
entire production. 

In general assembly the children 
were presented with the over-all 
school plans for Christmas. The com- 
position of the pageant was explained. 
Christmas card sales promotion and 
the annual Christmas party were dis- 
cussed. 

Following this plan the children of 
Grades Three and Four reviewed the 
general program. I suggested pos- 
sible correlated activities. A lively 
discussion followed in which the chil- 
dren mentioned possibilities for con- 
tributing their share to the general 
program and preferences in creating 
a suitable room atmosphere for their 
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Christmas activities. Ideas were pre- 
sented, discussed, voted upon, com- 
mittees were appointed, and soon 
there was the hum of joyous Christ- 
mas activity as one only can find it 
among little children. 

The religion schedule was planned 


around the eight scenes depicting the - 


Christmas story to be presented in the 
pageant. The scenes were described 
to the children and the stories taught 
in a way making more meaningful 
for the child those initial stages of the 
acting they would have to witness in 
the rehearsals. Bible passages spoken 
in the tableaux were discovered by 
the children in their Memory Work 
Series. The hymns to be sung dur- 
ing the intermissions in the pageant 
were selected from the same Memory 
Work Series, thus providing addi- 
tional pupil incentive for memory 
work. It was inspiring to note with 
how much more interest the child 
now approached his memory work. 

The field of language arts was the 
next to profit. As the children had 
had previous experience in dramatiz- 
ing stories from their readers, the 
third grade suggested doing the same 
with Joe’s Christmas from the Health 
Series. They were pleased to dis- 
cover their memory work in this story 
and to be able to use it in their own 
play. The selection of a chairman, 
casting of characters, rehearsing 
schedule, and the improvising of cos- 
tumes and setting was done inde- 
pendently. The endeavor was sur- 
prisingly successful and gratifying to 
them, since it lessened their disap- 
pointment at not having a more ac- 
tive part in the dramatics of the 
pageant. 
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In the acting techniques and eti- 
quette we were able to refer to our 
language book with a definitely pur- 
poseful approach. The pupils’ self- 
criticism was remarkably gratifying. 
Furthermore, in connection with lan- 
guage we were motivated by the room 
play to acquire the proper forms for 
extending written invitations and an- 
nouncements to parents and friends. 

With less time on school rehearsals, 
we had more time for our art work. 
Previously it had been a problem, 
providing for both without neglect of 
the tool subjects. The art lessons 
proved to be a constant source of en- 
joyment for the children. Novelty in 
the lessons was maintained by the 
use of varied media of expression. 
We discussed an appropriate bulletin 
board display and window decora- 
tions. The title of the display was 
“A Blessed Christmas” in eight-inch 
letters torn from red, green, and yel- 
low construction paper by some of the 
more artistically inclined pupils. Un- 
der it were mounted prints of reli- 
gious paintings of the Christmas 
stories. The Christmas Card Pro- 
motion Poster was mounted with sev- 
eral sample cards of Biblical scenes. 
The Library Section displayed paper 
covers from such books as The Christ 
Child and A Tree for Peter. 

Since the classroom windows pro- 
ject the classroom atmosphere to the 
public, I usually plan them myself, 
permitting groups of pupils to assist 
in preparing and mounting them. For 
the Christmas season I have found 
that the glitter of cellophane enhances 
the festive appearance. One sugges- 
tion is to cut out several half-inch 
circles in twelve-inch trees of green 
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construction paper, pasting colored 
cellophane between two trees. The 
light admitted through the cutouts 
produces the effect of colored orna- 
menst and lights. Another suggestion 
is to cut art-glass window designs 
from black construction paper and 
then to paste varicolored cellophane 
between the duplicates. In keeping 
with the pageant program cover I 
selected a candle theme, thus provid- 
ing novelty with a cellophane halo 
encircling the flame. 

With this as a point of departure, 
the children outlined an interesting 
and complete art program. They had 
been sincerely impressed with the 
missionary opportunity of selling 
Christmas cards and decided to de- 
sign their own promotion posters, na- 
turally in a very simplified form. 
From the religious scenes on the 
sample cards, the picture in their 
Bible story books, and the simplified 
scenes of the pageant they attempted 
recreating the triptych setting of the 
pageant to frame their particular in- 
terpretation of some favorite scene or 
hymn. 

This same idea of duplicating the 
stage setting was used for the calen- 
dars to be made for Christmas gifts 
for their parents. The children were 
so eager to please others by presenting 
them with something they had made. 
I repeated the triptych theme in the 
basic calendar form and _ supplied 
them with prints obtained from the 
National Gallery of Art. Their favor- 
ite print on the bulletin board was 
one which had been highly publicized 
by the Washington Post, Botticelli’s 
“Madonna and Child with Singing 
Angels.” 
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In addition to the gift, the pupils 
wished to make their own Christmas 
cards. A short art period had been 
spent on their designing and then 
voting on a favorite. The selected 
idea was not original because it was 
a repetition of the triple candle used 
on the pageant program and repro- 
duced in the window decorations. 
The intention was to carry through 
the theme of the school’s pageant. 
They felt quite professional when 
their products were substituted for 
the commercial cards displayed on 
the bulletin board. 

The children’s share of responsi- 
bility in the room decorations was to 
provide art work for the bulletin 
boards above the blackboards. Six- 
inch, three-dimensional, red and green 
bells were mounted in clusters of 
three in various ringing positions. 
They were supposedly tied together 
with twelve-inch ribbon bows in strik- 
ing patterns of red and green, colored 
by several of the pupils. Another bor- 
der was made by mounting eight-inch 
candles done in free hand. It proved 
to be an interesting array of creative 
expression in unusual color combina- 
tions and effects. 

One of the most delightful activ- 
ities was paper cutwork. This was 
their first experience with only paper 
and scissors. They were as intrigued 
with the development of the angels 
I cut for them as I was with the re- 
sults of their impressionistic attempts. 
Cut from white paper and mounted 
on a dark green background, this 
gave us the most appealing of the 
three borders. 

The construction of tree ornaments 


is especially delightful. We had 
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trimmed our room tree with red balls 
furnished by the children and to be 
used later in the auditorium for 
Christmas Eve. This proved a bit 
drab for the youngsters who were 
eager to complement the red_ balls 
with their own products. We con- 
fined the ornaments to two-dimen- 
sional cutouts of simple, cliché de- 
signs. It was very effectively done 
with pastel construction paper. Cel- 
lophane _ straws, cellophane-lined 
three-dimensional designs, or luster 
paper are all novel media for con- 
structing ornaments and are adapt- 
able to many ideas. 

The foregoing are the ideas used in 
the past year’s Christmas art prepara- 
tion. Previously I had found several 
other projects I had used successfully. 
Dioramas of the Christmas scenes 
made in a frame approximately six 
by three feet and six to nine inches 
in depth provide a splendid oppor- 
tunity for displaying clay figurines 
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from art classes and for group work 
in organization. Friezes arranged on 
wrapping paper mounted on black- 
boards are adaptable, but will be 
found more suitable to primary 
grades. The importance lies in the 
child’s experiencing the results of co- 
operative efforts. 

With this extensive Christmas work 
in the classroom the child was not 
preparing for, but actually experi- 
encing the joy of Christmas. This 
activity projected the child into other 


classrooms, the school program, con- 


gregational activity, into his own and 
other homes. He departed from the 
school preparations with a meaning- 
ful awareness of Christmas, with a 
message from the church at large, 
from his own church, from his school, 
and with Christ-centered gifts, the 
product of his own creative faith and 
labor. He felt he was active in mis- 
sionary work, prompted by the spirit 
of Christmas. 


Goat or MeEnTAL HeEattu. — Mental hygiene gives no support for the 
doctrine of unrestrained freedom in the education of the child, but does assert 
that this necessary socialization should be given to the child with love and 
affection to avoid damaging his personality. The major emphasis in education 
should be upon making social life, with its necessary deprivations and inhibi- 
tions, and its requirements of prescribed patterns of conduct, emotionally ac- 
ceptable to the child, so that he can learn these necessary lessons without the 
resentment or hostility that blocks social order, and without the anxiety and 
guilt that distorts, and often destroys, the personality. —L. K. Franx, quoted 
in Mental Health in Modern Society, p. 388. 


Ir WE Prayep. — Someone in Richmond, Va., suggested, through a local 
daily newspaper, that America’s 85,000,000 motorists offer a little prayer for 


world peace each: 


e they stop for a red traffic light. The newspaper, com- 


menting editorially on the suggestion, said, in part: “It is a simple act of 

simple faith — but who can measure its potentialities? What might not happen 

to the mind and to the policy of Americans if even a few of the drivers . . . 

prayed for peace every time they stopped at a red light?” The local Roman 

Catholic paper endorsed the gi ae and added: “Not only drivers but 
I 


passengers and pedestrians cou 


join in a silent but mighty petition.” — 


Lutheran Standard (July 17, 1948), p.9. 


Are Students and Instructors Conscious of Educational 
Objectives? 


Oscar T. WALLE 


In trying to reach a solution to the 
entire problem of Synod’s ministerial 
education program, the Board for 
Higher Education, after carefully 
establishing a group of basic assump- 
tions concerning Christian education 
in general and ministerial education 
in particular, undertook a rather de- 
tailed enumeration of objectives for 
those synodical schools which are 
training young men for the ministry, 
stating them as a description of the 
equipment which a candidate should 
have when he is graduated from the 
seminary. These objectives have been 
grouped in the following six major 
classifications: 

I. Doctrinal knowledge. 

II. A spiritually dominated personality. 

III. Knowledge of man. 

IV. Personal habits, skills, and attitudes 
which facilitate the preaching and 
teaching functions of the minister. 

V. An appreciation of the minister’s 
function as an integral part of the 
Lutheran Church. 

VI. A rounded development of such spe- 
cial abilities as each individual may 
be found to possess. 

A thoughtful reading and rereading 
of these objectives in all their detail 
by each administrator and instructor 
in our ministerial training schools at 
any time, but especially during the 
period of opening of a new academic 
term, cannot but lead the individual 
to rethink his position in the entire 
educational system of our Church and 


1 Quoted and paraphrased from Objec- 
tives of Ministerial Training, pp. 5—9. 


honestly to check whether his work 
is effective in the sense that he is con- 
tributing all that he can, in and out of 
the classroom, to the development of 
that array of personal and professional 
equipment which each ministerial stu- 
dent whom he teaches should some- 
day possess. 

Such checking on the part of an 
administrator or instructor involves a 
good deal of careful thought. The 
objectives which he has formulated 
for his administrative duties or for 
the courses which he teaches must be 
carefully examined in the light of the 
broader and more important objec- 
tives listed above. Another approach 
to a thorough analysis is to determine 
what values the students who have 
completed a course have found in it 
and what points of application they 
anticipate in their future chosen work. 
If “Christian education must be ut- 
terly pragmatic” and if “all of its 
means must yield effects which will 
be useful in doing the will of God,” ? 
then this Christian pragmatism should 
in a measure at least be glimpsed by 
those who are being conditioned 
by it. 

Assuming that such student opinion 
would be of value, the writer last 
January included the following ques- 
tion in the final examination on the 
astronomy section of the course in 
Physical Science Survey for college 
freshmen: “Discuss to the best of your 
ability how this course and what you 


2 Objectives of Ministerial Training, p. 2. 
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may have learned about astronomy 
may be of value to you in the mod- 
ern ministry.” In June, as a part of 
the final examination for the Biolog- 
ical Science Survey course for college 
sophomores, a similar question to dis- 
cuss the functional value of this course 
was asked. 

The sixteen freshmen listed the fol- 
lowing values, which have been ab- 
breviated and combined into eleven 
statements: 

1. Gave a greater appreciation of the 


wisdom and omnipotence of God as well 
as of His mercy in His concern for man. 

2. Helped to understand more thor- 
oughly Scriptural references to astro- 
nomical objects and events. 

8. As an aid in dealing with the evo- 
lutionistic atheist and in counseling 
Christians who have been disturbed by 
evolutionistic theories. 

4. For its general cultural value. 

5. As a background for lecture ma- 
terial for Walther League work. 

6. As an aid in Boy Scout counseling. 

7. For the personal satisfaction de- 
rived. 

8. As useful general information 
which will help the pastor command the 
respect of his people. 

9. As a hobby. 

10. As an aid in teaching parochial 
school. 

11. For help in determining direc- 
tions if lost. 

Obviously, not all of these values 
are of equal significance. In one case 
one could not avoid the suspicion that 
the answer was written for the sake 
of the possible credit involved only. 
However, most statements were hon- 
est and straightforward, if sometimes 
immaturely phrased. The following 
student paper is quoted in full to il- 
lustrate that our college freshmen do 
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think and have some conception of 
the task for which they are preparing: 


In a broader sense such a course in 
astronomy is valuable to the modern 
minister who seeks to supplement his 
theological knowledge with a sound gen- 
eral education. The tendency in educa- 
tion today is to give to the student as 
broad a scope as possible, or to teach 
him a little of everything. The people 
of today are the products of this educa- 
tional system; and the minister, working 
with people, for social reasons finds it 
to his advantage to have at least a gen- 
eral understanding of the broader prin- 
ciples of different fields of knowledge. 
This is for his own good and for the 
benefit of his ministry. 

More important and more specific than 
the first reason is this, that a general 
understanding of astronomy, especially 
of theories concerning the origin of the 
universe, is an essential piece of knowl- 
edge for the effective combating of these 
same theories. In the supposedly en- 
lightened age of science and reason there 
has been an increasing departure from 
the account of Creation as presented in 
Genesis —a trend toward atheism and 
evolution based on reason instead of 
faith — and these theories and ideas are 
everywhere, causing questions in the 
hearts and minds of sincere Christians 
and affording non-Christians an oppor- 
tunity to attack religion. Complete 
ignorance, or even a slipshod under- 
standing of these theories and ideas, is 
a serious handicap that prevents the 
modern minister from effectively defend- 
ing his religion to Christian and atheist 
alike. If the minister himself cannot 
face the issue squarely, he cannot pos- 
sibly give aid and assistance to someone 
else. In fact, for many people the min- 
ister is a symbol or manifestation of their 
religion, and incompetence on his part 
naturally, then, reflects upon the religion 
that in their eyes he represents. 

Thirdly, it is valuable to the modern 
minister as a revelation of the omnipo- 
tence of the Almighty God. Any contact 
with the vast proportions, the illimitable 
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grandeur of the universe, must stand as 
a testimony to God’s great power; and 
the intricate mechanism and wealth of 
phenomena show His great wisdom. 
Such an awe and respect for the Creator 
of so tremendous a system cannot but 
give to him the humility that is essential 
for the ministry and a thankfulness that 
such a God is concerned even with 
sparrows. 

At least one college freshman is 
conscious of objectives. 


The nine college sophomores col- 
lectively listed the following future 
values of their six semester hours of 
biological science: 


1. General education and culture. 

2. Help to administer first aid in case 
of emergency. 

8. Help to take care of personal ail- 
ments. 

4. Aid in personal hygiene. 

5. Aid in intelligently seeking profes- 
sional help in case of sickness. 

6. Help to give basic medical advice 
in foreign mission fields. 

7. Give advice concerning disease. 

8. Understand the wonders of God as 
seen in the human body. 

9. Solve personal questions about own 
body. 

10. Understand the learning process. 

11. An aid to clear thinking. 

12. Aid in preparing and presenting 
papers. 

13. Learn how to present scientific 
facts from a Christian viewpoint. 

14. Understand Biblical accounts and 
apply them correctly. 

15. Understand why some _ people 
have a fatalistic viewpoint. 

16. Help keep abreast of the times. 

17. Aid in giving advice on sex edu- 
cation. 

18. Aid in counseling and instructing. 

19. Helpful as a conversational aid in 
mission work. 
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20. An understanding of the problem 
of birth control. 


21. Principles and methods of re- 
search. 


22. Help others who have problems 
resulting from the evolutionistic theory. 


23. Appreciate the veracity of Scrip- 
ture. 


24. Help to establish prestige among 
professional men. 

Again the relative importance of 
these values varies, but it certainly is 
clear that the young men have given 
considerable thought to the future 
usefulness of the training program 
which they have been following. 

Are we instructors doing the same?’ 
If the points of application which a 
representative group of college men 
have found are carefully studied by 
the instructor, if they are laid side by 
side with the general objectives as 
outlined in Part II of Objectives of 
Ministerial Training and the specific 
field objectives as listed in the 19387 
Report of the Committee on Cur- 
riculum, the areas of weakness and 
strength in that individual’s approach 
to his particular educational task will 
immediately appear, and he can the 
more intelligently plan the improve- 
ment of his function in the entire 
system. Departmental meetings and 
occasional conferences with students, 
alumni, and other pastors will also be 
helpful in determining whether the 
desirable objectives are being at- 
tained. The world today is not at all 
certain where it is going. We, who 
are privileged to develop the clergy 
of tomorrow, cannot afford to send 
them into that bewildered world with 
the eternal Gospel without a clear 
vision of the goals toward which they 
strive. 


Some Errors About Luther 


W. DALLMANN 


LUTHER DESTROYED LEARNING 


“Where Lutheranism reigns, there 
is the death of learning,” wrote Eras- 
mus to Pirkheimer about February 21, 
1529; and so to others; and parrots 
have repeated that to the present 
day. 

In his blind hate the old man forgot 
that long before the world had heard 
of Luther this same Erasmus had 
never tired of ridiculing the senseless 
studies at the universities and the 
utter ignorance of the clergy. He was 
born about 1466 and in 1516 wrote in 
his New Testament: “I was born in 
an unhappy age, when barbarism 
reigned supreme . . . the least in- 
clination for literature was then 
looked upon as little better than a 
crime. 

On March 21, 1519, he wrote: 
“I know quite certain that the bar- 
barians on all sides have conspired to 
leave no stone unturned till they have 
suppressed good letters.” 

After the pope’s bull excommuni- 
cating Luther on June 15, 1520, 
Erasmus wrote on September 9: 
“They will not rest until they have 
quite subverted the study of lan- 
guages and good learning.” 

When Erasmus put out his Greek 
New Testament in 1516, Luther 
praised it, used it, and had it studied 
in the university in place of the old 
Scholastics. 

Edward Lee, later Archbishop of 
York, fought it bitterly, and Bishop 
Henry Standish of St. Asaph, a fa- 
vorite preacher of King Henry VIII, 
on his knees begged the king to sup- 
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press it. Why? “It is such a book 
that, if you close not your kingdom 
against it, it is all over with the re- 
ligion of Christ among us.” A uni- 
versity preacher at Oxford called the 
teachers of Greek “big devils” and the 
students “little devils.” The “Trojans” 
fought the “Greeks.” The Greek New 
Testament was forbidden. The king 
and Chancellor More had to stop the 
bitter fight. 

Ignaz Heinrich von Wessenberg, 
Vicar General of Constance, stated: 
“All the powers of Luther’s mind had 
gathered themselves as in a focus in 
the feeling of the absolute necessity 
of a radical improvement of the Chris- 
tian instruction.” 

In 1537 the Catholic theologian 
John Zwick said:‘ ‘If I were still 
young, I would attend Lutheran in- 
stitutions, because there the study of 
languages is carried on more earn- 
estly than in ours, eloquence, poetry, 
and history is practiced more dili- 
gently, a much more feasible and 
practical method is applied to all 
sciences. 

The next year the bitter George 
Witzel complained: “How little is 
done for schools in Catholic Germany, 
how much in heretical (Lutheran), 
out of whose institutions excellent 
talents trained go forth!” 

In 1549 a synod of Mainz regretted 
that good Catholic parents saw them- 
selves forced to send their sons to 
Protestant schools and universities. 
Melanchthon is called the “Preceptor 
of Germany.” Arnold Berger states 
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from the Lutheran models the Jesuits 
took the method to fight Lutheranism. 

Joseph Pohle, a pupil of the Jesuit 
Collegium Romanum at Rome and 
professor of dogmatics at Breslau, 
points out “the beneficial effects the 
Reformation without a question had 
on the Catholic Church and science. 
At bottom the Reformation alone is 
to be thanked that the centuries-long 
planned and ever-again-deferred ‘Ref- 
ormation in Head and Members’ was 
finally earnestly taken in hand, that 
the numerous abuses in the Church 
were radically reformed, that the cor- 
ruption and ignorance of the clergy 
was effectively halted, that for theo- 
logical science an undreamed-of field 
and activity was opened.” — Luther 
in Oekumenischer Sicht, p. 15. 

The Catholic Clayton admits: 
“Learning and scholarship, divorced 
from religious teaching, would not 
bring souls to heaven. Such learning 
and scholarship, displayed so triumph- 
antly at the Renaissance, had nearly 
brought Rome itself to destruction; 
in Germany it had left Lutheranism 
a free field, with the result that the 
Protestant schools were everywhere 
held up as the only schools worth 
attending.” 

As early as 1524 Luther's Letter to 
the Aldermen and Cities of Germany 
to Erect and Maintain Christian 
Schools declared “that the civil au- 
thorities are under obligation to com- 
pel the people to send their children 
to school.” And he urged trade 
schools and “good” libraries in “suit- 
able buildings” in every town. 

Dr. DeHovre of Louvain University 
says: “Earlier than any other nation 
in Europe, Germany came forward 
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as the uncompromising champion of 
compulsory education.” 

The Frenchman Compayre, in his 
History of Pedagogy, writes: “It is to 
the Protestant Reformers — to Luther 
in the sixteenth century and to Co- 
menius in the seventeenth — that must 
be ascribed the honor of having first 
organized schools for the people.” 

Michael Bréal, the eminent French 
philologist, observes: 

In rendering man responsible for his 
faith and in placing the source of that 
faith in Holy Scripture, the Reformation 
contracted the obligation of placing 
everyone in a condition to save himself 
by reading and studying the Bible. In- 
struction became, then, the first of the 
duties of charity; and all who had charge 
of souls, from the father of a family to 
the magistrate of cities and to the sov- 
ereign of the State, were called upon, 
in the name of their own salvation, and 
each according to the measure of his 
responsibility, to favor popular educa- 
tion. Thus Protestantism . . . placed into 
the service of education the most effec- 
tive stimulus and the most powerful in- 
terest that can be brought to bear upon 
men. 

In his Sermon on the Duty of Send- 
ing Children to School, 1524, Luther 
said: “Every town is to have a public 
library with good books of science 
and languages and liberal arts, which 
we now have by God's grace.” 

Luther wrote Markgraf George of 
Brandenburg on July 18, 1529: “It 
would be good to establish one or 
two universities where not only the 
Holy Scriptures, but law and all the 
sciences would be taught.” 

“LUTHER’S DENIAL OF THE 
FREEDOM OF THE WILL 
took away the desire for study, since 
direct inspiration, as with the Theos- 
ophists of our own day, was a quicker 
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and less burdensome method of ar- 
riving at truth.” — Leonard Elliott- 
Binns in Erasmus, p. 53. 

This man ought to have his head 
examined. 
and practiced hard study, it was Lu- 
ther. 

If ever a man fought the “direct in- 
spiration” of the Heavenly Prophets, 
the Suarmerians, Suvermerianism, it 
was Luther. So much did he stand 
on the written Word that a Jesuit 
sneered he made the Bible a “paper 
pope.” 

The Catholic Johannes Albani ad- 
mires Luther’s “joyful submission to 
revealed truth.” 

Only slanderous enemies have dared 
represent the subjectivism of the Hu- 
manists as significant for Luther's being. 
. . . It was as foreign to him as water 
to fire. That revelation was the deepest 
matter of the heart for him and that he 
lived out of faith, no one to be taken 
seriously has dared deny. . . . Luther's 
deep feeling for the binding force and 
absolute necessity of teaching bound 
fast in words made hateful to him a per- 
sonality like Thomas Muenzer’s. He saw 
in his energy to put himself in direct 
connection with the Holy Ghost and 
thus making himself a source of revela- 
tion, the destruction of the Christian 
Church. . .. Luther found the personal 
balance of authority and freedom in one 
throw, as it was done in the freedom of 
the Godbound Christian man, an accom- 
plishment not yet by far exhausted. — 
Luther in Oekumenischer Sicht, pages 
83-85. 


LUTHER DESTROYED REASON 

“I have always said that the great- 
est harm done by Luther was not 
so much in splitting the Church into 
irreconcilable differences, but in de- 
stroying the power of reason.” — Rev. 
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Lucian Johnston in Luther's Claim to 
a Divine Mission, p. 10. 

Again: “As a result of breaking 
with Rome the human intellect has 
become (as I have long contended ) 
fundamentally diseased.” 

That’s a new one — and a true one. 
Proof? Himself is Exhibit A. 

Peter F. Wiener: “Their Christ, 
their Messiah — Martin Luther — 
taught the Germans to hate reason 
and intelligence, and they followed 
willingly and ever since.” — Luther, 
p- 27. 1945. “With his denial of 
reason, Luther produced a complete 
decay of intellectual life.” P.79. 

Perhaps that is the reason Lord 
Palmerstone termed Germany “the 
land of damned professors.” 

Ephraim Emerton of Harvard 
judges: “Luther comes out here — 
against Erasmus—in reality as a 
champion of the boldest liberty of 
human judgment.” 


LUTHER EXALTED REASON 

“Luther's principle of exalting to 
supremacy the private judgment of 
the individual.” — O’Brien, p. 57. 

“Luther pulled down all authority 
in favor of the liberty of each in- 
dividual to think as it pleased.” — 
Lucian Johnston. 

Luther destroyed reason, and Lu- 
ther exalted reason — you can’t have 
your cake and eat it, too. Our Mil- 
waukee Socialist Victor Berger would 
comment: “You're damned if you do, 
and you're damned if you don’t.” 


LUTHER WAS A RATIONALIST 
Luther taught that “all were priests 
—that is, everyone had the right to 
private judgment, limited by no au- 
thority save the Word of God, as in- 
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terpreted by each individual. Surely 
this is rationalism pure and simple —” 
in the opinion of Rev. Lucian Johns- 
ton, p. 8. 

“Ye are a royal priesthood,” so says 
St. Peter in his First Epistle, chapter 
two, verse nine. St. Paul bids us 
“bring into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ.” 2 Cor. 
10:5. Luther did just that. 

And now Professor O’Brien of Notre 
Dame asserts: “Luther denounces 
reason as ‘the devil’s pride’ (bride?) 
and a ‘pert prostitute, ” p. 34. 

Doesn't the good Catholic profes- 
sor do the same? Rev. Lucian Johns- 
ton on the same page 8 admits: “The 
Church herself demands the dutiful 
submission of reason to supernaturally 
revealed truth”—even if it comes 
from an Alexander VI. 

You must bring “the sacrifice of the 
intellect” in order to accept the in- 
fallibility of the pope as the divinely 
appointed teacher of the whole 
Church. Luther submits to the Word 
of God in the Bible; the Catholic 
submits to the word of the pope. 


LUTHER OPPOSED SCIENCE 

“Their Christ, their God, their Mes- 
siah — Martin Luther —taught them 
to hate reason and intelligence, and 
they followed willingly ever since.” — 
Wiener, p. 27. 

At least a remarkable tribute. 

“Luther cared little for science,” 
said Prof. A. C. McGiffert, October 
31, 1917. 

If true, he was in good company. 
Socrates had no interest in science. 
They say when Petrarch was once 
charmed by the beauties of the Rivi- 
era, he severely reproached himself 
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for the great sin and hurriedly buried 
himself in Augustine’s Confessions. 
Erasmus cared not for nature. Calvin 
considered natural science to be god- 
less and harmful. 


Luther was a professor of theology 
at the University of Wittenberg; he 
was a preacher of sermons; he was 
an educator writing classical text- 
books for old and young; so why 
should he be interested in science? 
Nevertheless he was interested in 
science. Listen to his exuberant 
jubilation: 

We are at the dawn of a new era, for 
we are beginning to recover the knowl- 
edge of the external world. ... We now 
observe creatures properly and not as 
formerly under the papacy. ... By the 
grace of God we already recognize in 
the most delicate flower the wonders of 
divine goodness and omnipotence. 

See that force displays itself in the 
stone of a peach. . . . Erasmus passes 
by all that and looks upon external ob- 
jects as a cow looks at a new barn door. 
If a man could make a single rose, we 
would give him an empire. 

I praise astronomy and mathematics, 
which have to do with proofs. For 
astrology I have no respect. ... I have 
no patience with such stuff... . Astron- 
omy is very well, astrology is naught. 


Luther wrote Eoban Hess at Erfurt 
on March 29, 1528: 


I am firmly convinced without science 
true theology cannot exist. It has most 
miserably sunk and fallen with the de- 
cline and fall of the sciences. Yes, as 
I see, there has never been a revelation 
of the divine Word in an eminent man- 
ner without that the Lord had, so to 
speak, sent forth Baptists and prepared 
the way for the resurrection and _blos- 
soming of the languages and the sci- 
ences. Least of all do I wish measure 
to deprive the youth of the cultivation 
of poetry and oratory. On the contrary, 
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my wish is to have as many poets as 
possible. For as I see it, it is by means 
of these studies, and not possible in any 
other way, that people are properly 
trained to enter the holy office and con- 
duct it with skill and success. 


James Anthony Froude of Oxford: 
“Luther's mind was literally world- 
wide; his eyes are forever observant 
of what was around him. At a time 
when science was scarcely out of its 
shell, Luther had anticipated by mere 
genius the generative function of 
fiowers; human nature he had studied 
like a dramatist; his memory was a 
museum of historical information, 
scarce a subject on which he had not 
something remarkable to say.” 

President Eaton of Beloit College: 
“The gates of modern civil liberty and 
scientific progress were opened by the 
Reformation.” 

Frederick Hedge of Harvard calls 
Luther a “lover of nature, close ob- 
server of the habits of vegetable and 
animal life . . . the first naturalist of 
his day.” 

“Luther opposed the scientific dis- 
coverers of his age” (Rev. Lucian 
Johnston, p. 9). 

Yes, he called Copernicus “the fool 
who wants to change the whole 
science of astronomy.” 

All the scientists of the world 
agreed with Luther. Many years 
later the great scientist Francis Bacon 
agreed with Luther. The Catholic 
Church agreed with Luther and went 
beyond him —it was ready to burn 
Galileo for the heresy of Copernicus. 
Johnston is living in a glasshouse and 
should not throw stones. By the way, 
Copernicus was helped by his favorite 
scholar, Joachim Rheticus, professor 
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at Wittenberg in 1585; his work was 
printed at Lutheran Nuernberg and 
published by the Lutheran preacher 
Andreas Osiander; whose niece, by 
the way, married Archbishop Thomas 
Cranmer. 

Didn’t the scientists consider Co- 
lumbus crazy? Didn't the scientists 
consider Lindbergh “the flying fool”? 


LUTHER DESTROYED ART 


“Luther, this church thief, broke 
the holy images, yes, even the holy 
cross of Christ, with his impious hand 
and trampled on them with his stained 
feet.” So wrote the Dutch god on 
earth, Adrian VI, to the Elector 
Frederick the Wise in 1528. 

“The pope ill informed ought to 
be better informed.” 

It was just this Luther who defied 
the damning pope and the banning 
kaiser and his protesting elector by 
leaving the Wartburg and going to 
Wittenberg to halt the fanatical icono- 
clasts in 1522. 

Luther writes in the preface to the 
first hymnal in 1525: “I am not of 
opinion that all sciences should be 
beaten down and made to cease by 
the Gospel, as some fanatics pretend; 
but I would fain see all the arts, and 
music in particular, used in the serv- 
ice of Him who hath given and cre- 
ated them.” 

Hans Preuss in 1918 wrote a book 
of 319 pages on Martin Luther the 
Artist. 

Luther's tune to the “Mighty Fort- 
ress” is nothing but a patchwork of 
phrases taken from the Missa de An- 
gelis, charged W. Baeumker in 1883. 

That mass is later than Luther, A. 
Thuerling proved in 1887. 
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“Luther instituted a pope of printed 
paper instead of a pope of flesh and 
blood,” is the strange sentence O’Brien 
takes from John L. Stoddard on p. 38. 

The Holy Bible, the inspired Word 
of God—“printed paper.” Doesn't 
that sneer come close to blasphemy? 
Putting “a pope of flesh and blood” 
above the inspired Word of God is 
rejecting the Word of God and ac- 
cepting the word of the pope as the 
word of God. 

Cardinal Gasparo Contarini told 
Pope Paul III nothing more contra- 
dictory to the law of Christ could be 
devised than the system of subjecting 
Christians to the pope, who can make 
laws, abolish them, and dispense from 
them according to his own mere opin- 
ion; a graver slavery than this could 
not have been put upon Christian 
people. — Quoted in Luther's Works, 
Weimar, VI, 495. 

Luther placed the Holy Bible, the 
inspired Word of God, above a “pope 
of flesh and blood,” such as Alexan- 
der VI, Julius II, “flesh and blood” 
with a vengeance, abhorred by all de- 
cent Catholics, even by O’Brien. 

The Catholic historian Fr. von 
Kerz writes of “that eternally dis- 
graceful period of church history 
when a libertine under the name of 
Alexander VI besmirched the holy 
tiara, or the warlike Julius in the coat 
of mail was a living satire on the im- 
maculateness of his dignity. Yes, in 
just this dangerous crisis the prodigal 
love of ostentation of Leo and his 
sacrilegious sacrament traffic drew 
the rebuking looks of all the world.” 
The Catholic historian Sebastian 
Merkle adds: “In Kerz’ eyes Alexan- 
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der was a ‘hellish monster, which 
pressed out of him the cry: ‘How ut- 
terly corrupt must a people not be 
when God in his righteous wrath per- 
mits such a scum of humanity to rule 
over it!” 

Merkle adds: “That Luther believed 
to see the working of the Antichrist 
in such a hierarchy should appear 
understandable, especially consider- 
ing his theological ground thought.”— 
Luther in Oekumenischer Sicht, p. 12. 

Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical 
Letters, Benziger Brothers, New York, 
1903, Immortale Dei of November 1, 
1885, teaches, in politics, too, all are 
to “follow the guidance of the Apos- 
tolic See as their rule of life and obey 
the bishops whom the Holy Ghost has 
placed to rule the Church of God.” 
Pious 


In the Libertas Praestantissimum, 
Leo says the Church “would in hap- 
pier times exercise her own liberty.” 
P.158. He condemns those who 
“maintain that it does not belong to 
her to —punish,” that is, to burn 
heretics as she did “in happier times,” 
before Luther put out the fires by his 
clarion call: “To burn heretics is 
against the Holy Ghost!” 

Vicar General Preston on January 9, 
1888, in New York preached: “Every 
word Leo speaks from his high chair 
is the voice of the Holy Ghost and 
must be obeyed. To every Catholic 
heart comes no thought but obedi- 
ence. You must not think as you 
choose; you must think as Catholics. 
The man who says I will take my 
faith from Peter, but I will not take 
my politics from Peter, is not a true 
Catholic. The Church teaches that 
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the Supreme Pontiff must be obeyed, 
because he is the vicar of the Lord: 
‘Christ speaks through him.” 


LUTHER OPPOSED THE BIBLE 


“Luther published a modernized 
‘Amadis of Gaul’ in order to destroy 
the world’s taste for the Bible and 
devotional literature.” So wrote 
Claude Fabre, Oratorian priest, who 
continued the Church History of Abbe 
Claude Fleury, confessor of Louis XV. 

“Luther had no influence whatever 
on the development of German,” 
writes Johannes Janssen, who wrote 
sixteen volumes of German History 
in the Middle Ages, whom Wiener 
rates a scholar, a Roman Catholic who 
sees no good whatever in Luther. 
Pp. 22, 23. Peter F. Wiener. 

Heinrich Heine wrote: “The divine 
author of this book — the Bible — him- 
self selected his translator and granted 
him the wonderful power to translate 
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from a language already buried into 
another language not yet living.” 
(Poetical license. ) 

“Luther invented the New High 
German in one day, at one stroke he 
created it,” asserts Heinrich von 
Treitschke of the University of Ber- 
lin. (Oratorical license. ) 

“Tetzel’s preaching . . . barring a 
few rhetorical exaggerations, did not 
merit reproach.” — O’Brien, p. 22. 

The professor errs. Pope Leo X 
himself complained of the large 
amounts of money wasted in pomp | 
and luxury, and Archbishop Albrecht 
of Mainz complained of the offensive 
language. — Koestlin, Luther, I, 191. 

The pope’s chamberlain, Karl von 
Miltitz, blamed Tetzel for all the 
trouble so severely that the poor fel- 
low fell sick and died, forsaken by all 
but — Luther Greatheart, who sent 
him a kind letter of comfort — “The 
child has quite a different father.” 


More Hetp Tuan Apovescents. — A study of 300 adults shows that the 
ten years between 20 and 30 are the happiest for most people. But this period 
also includes more frequent changes from great happiness to great disappoint- 
ment or sorrow than any other time in life. 

Hence, says Psychologist Raymond G. Kuhlen of Syracuse University, 
this period in the life of people needs particular study to help people remain 
on an even emotional basis. “Perhaps this age requires even more help than 
adolescents do,” Professor Kuhlen declared. 


Many Homers OpENED TO Orpuans. — Although 2,000,000 German chil- 
dren lost their parents during the wartime hostilities or the deportations in 
the east and southwest, relatively few must be cared for in public or church 
orphanages. The reason is that so many families have come forward with 
offers to take the orphans into their own homes. Some of the parents will 
eventually be found by the public and private agencies which are checking 
through the camps and areas where deportees are located in an effort to bring 
families together again. — The Christian Century, Sept. 15, 1948. 


Professional Attitude * 


E. Cas 


The attitude of a Christian teacher 
toward his calling should be quite 
different from the attitude that men 
take toward their worldly calling. He 
should not regard his work primarily 
as a means to earn a livelihood, but 
rather as an opportunity to render 
the noblest kind of service in the 
Lord’s kingdom, that of leading souls 
to Christ. As a Christian teacher he 
has dedicated his whole life to the 
cause of Christian education. In that 
field, then, lies his path of duty. He 
will not permit his interest to be di- 
verted from that path by activities 
that loom up and are, in fact, tempta- 
tions, because they hold out what the 
old Adam is anxious to grab at, more 
of this world’s goods. If the love of 
the Savior, who enjoins him, if the 
conviction of the divinity of his call- 
ing does not move him to consecrate 
his entire energy and talents to the 
cause, then it were better for him to 
choose another line of activities more 
to his liking. 

The Lord needs consecrated work- 
ers. This consecration does not come 
of itself. It must be fostered and cul- 
tivated by the Word of God and 
prayer. Many are the influences that 
would counteract the resolute purpose 
of the Christian teacher. The old 
Adam, the small recognition his work 
receives, the hand-to-mouth living, 
tend to diminish his courage and zeal. 
But remember, this work was not 
devised by man, it is of the Lord. It 


* Published in Parish Education Bulletin, 
Nebraska Districts, July, 1948, and reprinted 
here by permission of the author. — Ep. 
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is based on love for the Savior. “Who- 
so shall receive one such little child 
in My name receiveth Me” (Matt. 
18:5). The reward is not an earthly 
one, but a heavenly one. “And they 
that be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the 
stars forever and ever” (Dan. 12:3). 

It is a very fundamental part of 
the proper exercise of a professional 
attitude that the teacher have the 
highest regard for his calling, to hold 
it in highest esteem, and to reflect 
that attitude under any and all cir- 
cumstances; in other words, that he 
uphold the nobility of his profession, 
first, among his own people, and then, 
too, among all with whom he comes 
in contact. This, of course, not as a 
mark of personal honor to himself, 
but as an honor to Christ, who first 
honored him. Like the Apostle, the 
teacher strives to apprehend that for 
which he was himself apprehended 
by Christ Jesus. 

The Christian teacher must keep 
the nobility of his calling uppermost 
in his mind. If for any cause he be- 
gins to look down on his profession, 
or begins to feel that for him its glory 
has departed, he is lost. The tempta- 
tion may come to the teacher, for 
instance, to measure his profession by 
some of the standards which apply to 
other professions: by temporal influ- 
ences, by cultural standards, by that 
ubiquitous and omnipiesent measure 
of all things in our day and time — 
money. But should the Christian 
teacher use any of these as a measure 
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of his work, failure will come to him. 
The profession of a Christian teacher 
can no more be measured by these 
values than time can be measured by 
the mile and space by the pound. 
The professional standards of a Chris- 
tian teacher belong to another cate- 
gory, a spiritual one, nevertheless, a 
real one. Any effort to force a com- 
parison with other professions will 
fail. The teacher who commiserates 
his profession in his own mind, or 
doubts its value, is in a bad way. Let 


the story of Sir Launcelot and the © 


Lion be recalled. When, as Tenny- 
son gives it to us, the beasts uprose 
and grasped the knight each by a 
shoulder, a voice came saying: “Doubt 
not, go forward; if thou doubt, the 
beasts will tear thee piecemeal.” So 
the teacher who doubts in his own 
mind the purpose and work of his 
calling is in a fair way to be torn 
piecemeal between the twin lions of 
hopelessness and despair. But he who 
doubts not, but goes forward believ- 
ing, will find others believing with 
him. 

Hold high in outward acts the 
established reputation of the Christian 
teacher’s profession. That established 
reputation may not exist in a very 
wide circle, since we constitute a com- 
paratively small group within the 
bounds of several synods, combined 
as the Synodical Conference, in which 
our profession has existed for several 
generations. During that time our 
profession has built up a reputation. 
It is entirely possible for some one 
teacher to lower or injure the reputa- 
tion that has been built up during the 
years. When this happens, the ex- 
cuse may be that prevalent concep- 
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tions as to a teachers rights and 
privileges are wrong and that, there- 
fore, he is engaged in an attempt to 
set them right. Every teacher should 
weigh carefully his own thought and 
intent against the practice of the past. 
Just as no reputable lawyer ever 
breaks the tradition of his ancient 
and honorable profession, just as no 
conscientious physician departs from, 
but holds in the highest respect his 
own professional ethics, so the Chris- 
tian teacher should preserve and 
guard those traits which by common 
consent among our people belong to 
the highest type of the teacher’s serv- 
ice. A Christian teacher who is not 
on his guard can easily do violence 
both to his own and to his fellow 
teacher's reputation. 

Perhaps, teachers should have some 
such custom as prevails among Army 
officers. There is an offense for which 
military officers are sometimes court- 
martialed, known as “conduct unbe- 
coming an officer” and a gentleman. 
What this conduct is cannot before 
be specified. Each case is brought to 
trial on its own merits. Sometimes it 
is for one thing, sometimes for an- 
other, occasionally even for unpre- 
cedented breaches in official bearing. 
On all such occasions the officers 
themselves act as the judges of this 
vague, intangible, but all-embracing 
law. This illustrates what we mean. 
Cannot the same standards be applied 
to the conduct of teachers? For there 
are acts which are unbecoming a 
teacher as well as unbecoming a gen- 
tleman. Conduct unbecoming a gen- 
tleman is always unbecoming to the 
teacher; but conduct sometimes not 
unbecoming to other gentlemen may 
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be unbecoming to the teacher. A 
somewhat different ethical sense from 
that which the ordinary gentleman 
recognizes should govern the teacher. 

A teacher may rebel, and with good 
logic, too, at the implications of this 
statement. He may affirm that he has 
a perfect right to do what any other 
Christian has the right to do —and, 
theoretically, he has. Practically, 
however, the people will make a 
priest out of him, whether he likes it 
or not. He will discover that he is 
not only bound by the law of the 
gentleman, but by something more. 
We might call this by various names, 
but we have perfect warrant for affix- 
ing the Scriptural term expediency to 
this principle, which, while not always 
binding upon others, must always be 
considered by him. St. Paul expresses 
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this apropos of his own Christian 
right: “All things are lawful unto me, 
but all things are not expedient” 
(1 Cor. 6:12). We need not push 
into the Apostle’s deeper meaning 
here, but we will suggest that the suc- 
cessful teacher is going to learn that 
while certain customs, habits, man- 
ners, and points of view of his own 
may be logical, sane, and correct, it 
will not always be expedient to thrust 
them forward as such. We don't 
mean that principle must be toned 
down, or that expediency itself may 
sometimes be made an excuse for 
moral cowardice and compromise, but 
it is true that things which for the 
man may be lawful, may not be for 
the teacher expedient. It is a high 
ideal, but no more than the Lord 
expects. 


INTELLIGENCE — A Practica DeFiniTIon. — The word intelligence comes 
from inter (between) and legere (to choose), and means ability to discriminate. 
It is the faculty by which one knows the beautiful from the ugly, the perma- 
nently valuable from the transient, the good from the bad, the better from the 
merely good. Intelligence is the power to survey things and one’s relationship 
to things with objective disinterestedness, undirected by prepossession or prej- 
udice. By exercise of intelligence one learns to see things as they are, rather 
than as for the moment they are esteemed to be by the crowds which shout 
mass-judgments at us. — Bernarp Ippincs BELL. 


CurisTMAS IN JuLy. — Last November I was asked to supply the names of 
12 families who might be helped by Christmas food packages from the Ar- 
gentine. I did so, but Christmas, then Easter, came and went with no word 
about the gifts. The other day one of my neighbors, an elderly woman who 
lost her husband, two of her daughters and her son-in-law during or shortly 
after the war, came in to ask if I had given her name to some unknown friend 
in the Argentine. One of the packages had arrived, and there was great 
rejoicing. The three-year-old granddaughter, who had never seen her father, 
asked: “Did this come from my daddy?” — Srecrriep ScHarFE, in The Chris- 


tian Century, Sept. 15, 1948. 


Herein Is Love * 
E. W. Haack 


The setting for the following ac- 
count is the playground of a Lutheran 
school situated in the heart of a 
medium-sized city of Michigan. The 
larger portion of the field has been 
turned over to the softball enthusiasts, 
while small groups of boys and girls 
occupied in other games are observed 
along the edges of the diamond. Two 
of the school’s four teachers are on 
the far side of the grounds, having 
just taught a new game to a group of 
smaller children. Judging from the 
heavy breathing of the men, they are 
apparently grateful for the rest af- 
forded them as the game continues. 

Momentarily they turn to watch the 
ball game, which obviously has en- 
tered a crucial stage, if the excited 
voices of the players are a true index. 
The younger of the teachers is heard 
to remark: “In all my teaching experi- 
ence in three congregations I cannot 
remember having known a schoolgirl 
to be so consecrated a Christian as is 
Mary, the girl now taking her turn 
at bat.” 

“I don’t doubt that. But her case 
becomes all the more remarkable 
when it is known that two years ago 
she was a much different girl,” re- 
sponded the principal. 

“What do you mean?” 

“It's a long story, and the bell will 
ring soon, but step over to the side 
here, and I'll tell you very briefly. It 
was just two years ago this spring 
that Mary was riding her bicycle and 


* Originally published in Michigan Lu- 
theran, April, 1948, and reprinted here with 
permission of the author. 
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was returning to her home from the 
store, when she was hit by a truck. 
She was knocked to the pavement and 
lay there motionless as the huge trans- 
port skidded to a stop. As her limp 
form was tenderly lifted onto the 
stretcher, the experienced attendants 
knew that her life hung by the thin- 
nest of threads. While the ambulance 
with its precious cargo screamed its 
way to the hospital, the police pulled 
from under the massive wheels of the 
truck the misshapen mass of twisted 
metal and shredded rubber, grim re- 
mains of the once beautiful blue bi- 
cycle which had thrilled Mary on her 
recently celebrated eleventh birthday. 

“Twenty minutes later Mary’s 
mother phoned the pastor and tear- 
fully broke the news with the request 
that he rush to the hospital imme- 
diately. The pastor then called and 
asked me to accompany him.” 

“But would they let you into the 
hospital at that time of the day?” 
asked the younger teacher. 

“Oh, yes. You see, I have an un- 
derstanding with the supervisor on 
the children’s floor that whenever one 
of the boys or girls from my room is 
confined, I may also visit them as 
spiritual adviser. The pastor is agreed 
that since I know the children quite 
well, I am to make regular visits just 
as he does.” 

“That sounds like a good idea. But 
how was Mary when you arrived at 
the hospital?” 

“As we walked into the room, 
Mary’s father and mother were stand- 
ing at the bedside of their little girl, 
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anxiety and grief clearly outlined on 
their tearstained faces. Mary had 
been given a hypo and now lay there 
quietly, except that occasionally she 
opened her mouth as if she wished to 
speak. After a few moments of deep 
silence the doctor entered the room 
and confirmed what had already been 
feared — Mary had sustained a serious 
fracture of the skull. The mother 
bravely held back a sob as the pastor 
led the solemn group in an earnest 
plea delivered to the Throne of 
Mercy. As the pastor and I took our 
leave, we assured the grief-stricken 
parents that Mary was safe in the 
arms of Jesus, and that He would 
care for her. The handclasp of the 
mother as we parted told us in lan- 
guage more eloquent than words that 
she was truly grateful for our service.” 

“Did the doctor give much hope 
for Mary?” 

“No. He said only a miracle could 
save her. The next morning I stopped 
at the hospital on my way to school 
and was told that Mary had spent a 
somewhat restless night and that she 
was still in grave danger. As I stepped 
into the room, I noticed that she ap- 
peared to have regained complete 
consciousness, but her face was visibly 
drawn with pain. As I spoke softly to 
her, her eyes lighted up. She folded 
her hands as a short prayer was of- 
fered. As I left the room again, the 
faint trace of a smile on her face was 
sufficient proof that the prayer had 
its desired effect and was deeply ap- 
preciated. 

“At school the children had already 
heard about Mary’s accident and 
anxiously inquired about her condi- 
tion. The morning devotions were 
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conducted in the form of an inter- 
cession for Mary. The extraordinarily 
hushed silence and devotional atti- 
tude were sufficient evidence that it 
was not necessary to encourage the 
children to remember Mary in their 
own private prayers. As the special 
prayer was being spoken, a number 
of the children were seen to wipe 
away tears. 

“Before we dismissed classes on that 
Friday afternoon, another joint peti- 
tion was sent heavenward on behalf 
of our dear friend. It was evident 
that the experience was serving to 
bring the children closer to their Lord. 
They appeared now to understand 
better than ever before the true value 
of prayer and seemed to be aroused 
to a truer appreciation to God for the 
undeserved privilege of approaching 
Him with our petitions. In the church 
service on Sunday morning the con- 
gregation of believers was asked to 
intercede for Mary, still hovering be- 
tween life and death. 

“The pastor and I continued to 
make regular visits at the hospital. 
On Wednesday afternoon the doctors 
announced for the first time that Mary 
was now reasonably out of danger 
and that she would soon be on the 
road to complete recovery. Mary’s 
classmates were thrilled over the fact 
that they had been in part instru- 
mental in having God perform this 
miracle. To them. it was a visible 
demonstration of God’s promise given 
to us in Scripture. It was only natural 
for them now to return thanks. 

“After Mary was returned to her 
home, she was ordered to remain 
very quiet for six weeks. It was now 
possible for me to spend longer 
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periods of time with her to discuss 
the gracious providence of her lov- 
ing Father and to present the religion 
lessons currently being treated in 
school. It also provided an excellent 
opportunity to speak to the father and 
mother about the true value of Chris- 
tian education. 

“Visiting parties were also arranged 
by the children of the school. It was 
amusing to observe how the boys 
shrugged off their bashfulness and 
proudly presented Mary with a prayer 
book which had been purchased upon 
their own suggestion. 

“You know the rest of the story. 
Mary turned out to be a much better 
Christian than she was before. The 
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incident had a lasting effect upon the 
members of the family, too. They 
were drawn closer to their Savior and 
also to the school because of an ex- 
perience which demonstrated to them 
that a Christian day school teacher 
is more than a teacher of children — 
he is a friend who loves them.” 

The bell rings. A shout goes up 
from the winning team. Slowly the 
children leave their various group 
games and begin moving toward the 
doors. Mary is happy and excited 
over the victory of her team, but not 
too excited to pause and to help a 
little six-year old boy who complains 
that the wind blew something into 
his eye. 
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Edited by Teo. G. Srexzer 


Tongue 

We aim to make a tongue twister 
out of you. Whether you sing, speak, 
teach, or preach, you need to keep 
that tongue of yours in the pink of 
condition. Somehow, in this era of 
physical fitness, training of soldiers, 
athletes, and actors, we have heard 
little or nothing of that busybody of 
muscles known as the tongue. 

Let us stop to think for a moment 
what would happen to a football 
squad if no warming-up exercises 
were used before a game. We seem 
to take for granted that any type of 
activity in sports requires continuous 
and extensive training to safeguard 
the body and to insure greatest suc- 
cess in the use of those muscles which 
are called upon to function under 
refined control. We propose to show 
that the tongue is equally active in 
singing, speaking, teaching, and 
preaching and is, therefore, in need 
of training, physical training, for best 
results. 

There are some words which repre- 
sent a combination of vowels and 
consonants requiring great agility and 
flexibility of jaw and tongue action. 
Indeed, the slovenly articulation at- 
tributed to faulty hearing is often the 
result of inadequate muscular con- 
trol. A system of warming-up exer- 
cises would do much for most 
tongues. Furthermore, the tongue 
from tip to root is so vital a factor 
in the mouth that its condition def- 
initely affects oral health. Even as the 
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exercising of other muscles of the 
body tends to bring about better 
circulation conducive to greater 
health, so the full control and use of 
all the muscles of the tongue over- 
come disturbances of the delicate 
membranes in the throat. 

Although the suggestions here 
given are for the general public, they 
are to be used only in private or 
like-minded groups. 

Flip the tip of the tongue, brushing 
the front teeth, similar to the child’s 
sounding of successive I’s as in la- 
la-la. Let the tongue flip in and out, 
lightly but vigorously. This tends to 
bring about great freedom and facility 
in pronouncing words that use the tip 
of the tongue, as in the rapid repeti- 
tion of “Tip o the tongue,” “Little 
Tommy Tucker,” and the forward roll 
of the “r,” “Round and round the 
rugged rock the ragged rascal ran.” 

Wiggle the tongue sideways as 
rapidly as you can. You assume a 
smiling position as the tongue moves 
rapidly from side to side, touching 
the farthest sides of the mouth. You 
will notice that the muscular action 
required is quite different from the 
first exercise. This “is necessary to 
insure complete flexibility. It relaxes 
the muscles used in the former act 
and brings the side muscles into play. 
This holds in conditioning any part of 
the body: all complementary muscles 
must be tensed and relaxed alter- 
nately in order to achieve best results. 
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Extend the tongue out of the mouth 
as far as possible, then jerk it back, 
vigorously, far into the throat. (Be 
sure that your doctor has done a good 
job at your tonsillectomy, or that your 
throat has sufficiently healed before 
trying this.) The churning effect 
achieved in the throat stimulates the 
circulation of pure blood where it is 
much needed. Except for persons 
who are mutually interested in this 
exercise, this must, in our present so- 
ciety, be strictly private. We have 
seen this exercise in use by a hundred 
interested people who derived much 
pleasure and benefit therefrom. You 
may not know that there are definitely 
different types of tongues, which, in 
turn, cause great variability in the 
type of voice resulting. We need to 
be aware of differences in oral struc- 
ture in order to guide speech and 
song. 

Twist the tongue so that the bottom 
side is up and the upper side is down, 
that the left side of the tongue 
touches the right cuspids and the 
right side is near the left molars. This 
is the greatest tongue twister of them 
all. It may be slow work at first, but 
keep on trying, it is worth the effort. 
Perhaps a mirror would help in this 
act. The number of muscles brought 
into action with this device is sur- 
prising. Not only do the muscles near 
the tip of the tongue aid in this turn- 
ing act, but the larger side muscles 
are active as well. Again, using a 
mirror, you will note the massaging 
given to the throat and the voice box. 
It is shuffled from side to side and 
really gets a work-out. For this reason 
it is obvious that greater circulation 
is stimulated in the blood vessels and 
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lymph glands. While this exercise is 
without question the most difficult 
from the point of dexterity, it is not as 
vigorous as the one preceding and the 
two following. 

Draw down the root of the tongue 
as your mouth is fully open, then 
relax. Repeat as though you were 
churning your throat. You may say 
the syllable “gu” as in “gutters” and 
find that the tongue grooves and 
draws down as in this exercise. 
A vigorous repetition will massage the 
deep throat membranes and the whole 
vocal mechanism as well. 


Push up the root of the tongue as 
you produce a sound imitating a dog 
when he does not seem to know what 
next to do, perhaps, the highest pitch 
you can produce. After each vigorous 
upward movement you relax the 
tongue, but repeat as quickly as you 
can. This arches the soft palate and 
is most helpful in preparing a readi- 
ness for high notes. Speakers will 
find that this exercise will restore 
their voices to their accustomed pitch 
if sluggishness and sagging has 
crept in, 

If you are interested in following 
up the feel of musculature brought 
into play during these six exercises, 
you will find that every muscle of 
the tongue is used to its fullest ex- 
tent. Three of the exercises are vig- 
orous and tend to strengthen and to 
massage, three are fast and light, in- 
tended to contribute toward flexibility 
and ready use. All combined, sup- 
plement each other in bringing about 
health and efficiency. 

In the explanation of the First Ar- 
ticle we confess that “God has made 
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me and all creatures . . . that He has 
given me my body, soul, and all my 
members . and still preserves 
them.” Exercises of this kind stimu- 
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late the God-given functions toward 
greater throat health and vocal ef- 
ficiency. Join the tongue twisters 
now. 


Music Reviews 


ORGAN AND PIANO 


The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 
JESU, JOY OF MAN’S DESIRING. inet 
Bach-E. Power Biggs. $1.50. 

The familiar theme, better known as 
“Werde munter, mein Gemuete,” is con- 
veniently arranged for organ and piano and 
should attract many who have both instru- 
ments available. T.G.S. 


ORGAN 
The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 


A CHRISTMAS PASTORALE. Guiseppe 
Valentini-E. Power Biggs. 75 cents. 
This Pastorale is easy to play, in 1% time, 
and suitable at Christmas time, when a 
longer period of organ music may be re- 
quired to establish a proper mood. 


RHAPSODY ON FOUR NOELS. Bernard 
Piché. $1.00. 

This number, introducing among three 
French carols the well-knewn Adeste, Fi- 
deles, is more difficult, but well written and 
appropriate. 

SHEPHERDS’ SONG AT THE MANGER. 
Franz Liszt-Philip James. $1.00. 

This is a fluent pastorale, quite moderate 
in difficulty, valuable to set a general Christ- 
mas mood even though the theme is not 
generally known. 


COPPER COUNTRY SKETCHES for or- 
gan. Powell Weaver. $2.00. 

Here we have thirty-two pages of chal- 
lenging organ music. The first nine pages 
present a melodious theme developed in 
true passacaglia form, building to a mighty 
climax. Part II, eight pages, is a Scherzo 
(Laughing Water) with a clarinet pedal 
melody, over which the hands execute a 
rhythmic pattern, interchanging identical 
chords on Swell and Choir, using only the 
Swell registration coupled to a silent Choir. 


A Toccata (The Lake) of fifteen pages, only 
three of which are calm, will tax and im- 
prove your manual dexterity. If you have 
been in the Lake Superior Copper Country, 
you will catch each sketch. A vigorous 
concert number. 


BAROQUE PRELUDE AND FANTASIA. 
Richard Arnell. $1.00. 


Those who expect a replica of the 
baroque era will be awakened to reality by 
the contemporary harmonies and unexpected 
voice-leading. Although the tempo is mod- 
erate, fluent reading is required. 11 pages. 


PRELUDE ON “PEEL CASTLE.” Darwin 
Leitz. 75 cents. 

This innocent traditional Manx melody is 
given rather intricate harmonic and modula- 
tory treatment and, although slow, requires 
great fluency of technic to interpret the con- 
stantly recurring theme. 


ELEGY. Mary Howe. 75 cents. 


In general, the Christian funeral suggests 
the use of known themes of chorales sug- 
gesting sin and grace and the blessed death 
of a believer. There are times when the 
organist is asked to play for so long a time 
that even the willing listener is intellectually 
and emotionally taxed to follow the spir- 
itual mood of the ideas presented. In such 
a case this well-written Elegy may prove 
very valuable. It retains the general char- 
acter of somber regard, but does not stir up 
undue strain, thus preparing the way for the 
appreciation of another hymn or chorale 
treatment. This Elegy covers seven pages 
and may be somewhat difficult. 


QUIET PEACE. Gail Kubik. 60 cents. 

Gail Kubik has received quite a number 
of awards and citations for his musical com- 
positions and contributions. The present 
number may be called impressionistic sim- 
plicity, yet its melodic, harmonic, and 
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metric changes, although interesting and apt 
to keep one on the alert, would not easily 
fit into a liturgical service. In this sense 
it does not leave quiet peace. T.G.S. 


Theodore Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut St., 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SONATINA. From the Cantata God’s Time 
Is the Best. J. S. Bach-Edwin Arthur 
Kraft. 85 cents. 

This cantata should be better known. 
The Bob Shaw Chorale included it in its 
1948 program. The second-term summer 
school choir at Seward presented it after 
eleven rehearsals. More should sing it. In 
that event the Sonatina would be so well 
known and associated with the serenity of 
death that it would serve as ideal funeral 
music. It is organ music at its finest and, 
because of its slow tempo, within reach 


of all. 


FINLANDIA. Jean Sibelius-William M. 
Felton. 85 cents. 

This tone poem for orchestra can be very 
effective also on the organ in the present 
arrangement. The question arises whether 
it should be used in the Lutheran service or 
concert. Since the Chorale from Finlandia 
has been included in the Lutheran Hymnal, 
the answer is not easily substantiated. It is 
too long for a prelude. Perhaps the majority 
of critics would vote against its use, others 
would like to hear it on certain occasions. 
Certainly, the nature of the occasion or con- 
cert must be considered. Suffice it to say, 
there must be good and valid reasons for 
introducing it into the church service before 
admitting its use. This being established, 
there is no doubt about its message. 


EVENING SHADOWS. Cyrus S. Mallard. 
40 cents. 


A lovely melody for home use and, oc- 
casionally, for a non-formal evening service, 
restful in its mood and beautiful withal. 


ELEGY. G. F. Broadhead. 40 cents. 

As musical literature it is a worthy repre- 
sentation of its title. It does not lend itself 
to the Lutheran service. It is of interest 
that it was “written on hearing of the death 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 
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SONG OF AUTUMN. Percy Wicker Mc- 
Donald. 40 cents. 

While not recommended for church use, 
this melodious song form is enjoyable for 
home recreation, where there is an instru- 
ment. It is important to note that organists 
in The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
have in the past twenty years swung away 
from the secular song forms toward the 
stately chorale preludes and true organ 
music. 


VIGNETTE. Paul Koepke. 40 cents. 


WHEN TWILIGHT FALLS. Ralph Fe- 
derer-R. S. Stoughton. 50 cents. 


Although well written and interesting, we 
do not recommend them for church. See 
review above. T.G.S. 


MALE CHORUS 


Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jef- 
ferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


THE KING OF GLORY. Selected and 
edited by Walter Wismar. 25 cents. 


Twelve songs and carols for the Christmas 
season to be sung by male quartet or chorus 
should be a welcome notice. Where there 
are four or more men, let them sing. The 
church needs singing men. The world needs 
them more. The only way to start a move- 
ment of this kind is to begin. Let this be 
a singing Christmas for singing men, singing 
the most wonderful message ever told, and 
told beautifully in these songs. T.G.S. 


Hall & McCreary Company, 434 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


CHRISTMAS, ITS CAROLS, CUSTOMS, 
AND LEGENDS. Compiled and ar- 
ranged by Ruth Heller. 1 to I1: 
60 cents, postpaid; 12 to 49: 54 cents, 
postpaid; 50 or more: 48 cents, trans- 
portation extra. 

The notes on the customs of many lands 
at Christmas time and the organization into 
songs from various countries of the world 
make this collection different from the usual. 
It is worthy of note that so many carols 
still maintain the true Christmas message, 
though some carol a purely general wieae 
mood. 112 pages. T.G.S 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were submitted 
to and adopted by the Lutheran Education 
Association on July 7, 1948: 

1. Resolved, That we express our sincere 
thanks to the officers and Executive Board 
of the Association; the writers of the year- 
book; the administration of Concordia 
Teachers College; the essayists; the chap- 
lains; the organists; and to all others who 
contributed in any way to the success of 
the program and the physical comfort of 
those in attendance. 


2. Resolved, That the secretary write the 
Rev. E. H. Meinzen, former member of the 
Executive Board, to thank him for his serv- 
ices to the Lutheran Education Association 
and to wish him God’s guidance and bless- 
ing in his missionary work in India. 

3. Resolved, That we request the Execu- 
tive Committee to give careful study to all 
papers, essays, addresses, and _ research 
studies presented in both the general ses- 
sions and in the sectional meetings, and to 
provide for their publication and distribu- 
tion in whole or in part at their discretion. 

4, Resolved, That we encourage all mem- 
bers of the association to call the attention 
of their conference to the yearbook The 
Christian Family in the Modern World and 
to other L.E. A. publications, and likewise 
that we encourage the study and discus- 
sion of these materials in local conferences, 
school faculties, and in other small groups. 

5. Resolved, That we commend the 
Executive Board for its promotion of 
L.E. A. chapters and for its efforts to in- 
crease the membership, and that we en- 
courage a continuance of these efforts. 

6. Resolved, That we urge Synod’s Com- 
mittee on Family Life to keep in touch with 
all boards and groups engaged in curriculum 
construction and to provide such informa- 
tion and materials on family life as are 
likely to prove helpful to curriculum makers. 


7. Resolved, That all members of the Lu- 
theran Education Association be encouraged 
to do their part to overcome the present 
serious teacher shortage by helping to 
recruit consecrated and gifted students for 
the two teachers’ colleges. 

8. Resolved, That the names and ad- 
dresses of L.E.A. members be published 
and distributed annually with the yearbook. 

9. In view of an invitation from the 
Board of Control and faculty of Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., that the 
1949 meetings of the Lutheran Education 
Association and of the Educational Confer- 
ence be held in Seward, be it resolved that 
the 1949 meeting of the Association be held 
in Seward if an agreement can be reached 
with the Board for Parish Education to hold 
the Educational Conference there during 
the same week. 

10. Wuereas, Every year valuable essays 
and studies are read to the convention of 
the Lutheran Education Association; 

Wueress, Many of these essays and 
studies have a direct bearing on the gen- 
eral topic of the yearbook and should be 
included therein; and 

WueEreEas, The studies contained in the 
yearbook can ordinarily be refined and 
clarified through presentation and discus- 
sion on the convention floor; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Board con- 
sider the planning of future convention 
programs so that the yearbook contributors 
may present their studies to the convention 
before the final editing and incorporation in 
the yearbook; and be it further 

Resolved, That the advisability of making 
the editor of the yearbook chairman of the 
program committee be considered. 

11. Wuereas, The so-called Kinsey Re- 
port, which deals with the sexual behavior 
of the human male, has been distributed 
in best-seller volume; and 


Wueneas, This report is likely to have 
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a damaging effect upon the morals of many 
of its readers; be it 

Resolved, That we request Synod’s Board 
for Parish Education to provide for a de- 
tailed scientific study of the Kinsey Report 
and to provide an effective Christian an- 
swer to it. 

12. In order to aid Christian family life 
and in order to get the utmost in service 
out of the 1948 yearbook, The Christian 
Family in the Modern World, be it 

Resolved, That we ask Concordia Pub- 
lishing House to feature the publication 
prominently in Concordia Clippings and to 
advertise it as an aid to pastors, teachers, 
and board members in their efforts to im- 


prove Christian family life. 
Tue RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


L. J. DrzrKer 

H. H. KoppELMANN 
E. Cuas. MUELLER 
E. F. SAGEHORN 
Wo. A. KRAMER 


QUOTES 


The following brief statements are ex- 
tracted from an address delivered at the 
L.E. A. banquet on July 6 by Mr. Fred 
Strieter: 

“What is the special mission of our 
Church schools? Simply stated: the Church 
must educate to serve, to serve mankind, 
to serve God.” 

“At what levels should the Church 
educate? I have reached the irresistible 
conclusion that the Church must educate 
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at all levels in life —from the cradle to the 
grave.” 

“A new day is dawning for our Christian 
day schools and teachers. Seldom does one 
read today of a Lutheran parochial school 
being closed. Quite to the contrary, our 
synodical periodicals are regularly reporting 
the opening or the expansion of one school 
after another. The Christian day school 
teacher is reaching new stature. Congre- 
gations in ever greater number are deter- 
mined to ‘hold on’ to their schools and to 
increase their usefulness.” 

“Synod is strongly encouraging the es- 
tablishment of more Lutheran high schools 
and is giving increasing recognition to our 
only Lutheran University.” 

“Today the teacher must be a scholar, a 
fair athlete, possessing decorum, affable, 
a realist, an idealist, with an unswerving 
devotion to his calling. A big bill, indeed, 
but one that many of our teachers are filling 
admirably well.” 

A statement pertaining to his recommen- 
dations to the L.E.A. will be made in a 
subsequent publication. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Professor R. A. Lange, the financial sec- 
retary, reported the following in July: 

“Our membership is distributed in 89 
States, Nigeria, Brazil, India, Central Amer- 
ica, and the Hawaiian Islands. A _ total 
membership of 1,428 is made up of 1,098 
teachers, 209 pastors, 121 laymen, and some 
student memberships.” 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“IMAGINATION AND EDUCATION.” By T. V. Smith. The Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, October, 1948, pp. 381-343. Vol. XIX, No. 7. 


T. V. Smith discusses the practical, the possible, and the impossible in education. Food 


for thought on all levels. 


L. G. B. 


“RE-EDUCATING THE NEW GERMANY.” By Alfred C. Pundt. The Journal of Higher 


Education, October, 1948, pp. 850—360. 


The author gives a rather complete account of the policies, the program, and the 
problems facing the American Military Government in its educational efforts in Germany. 


L. G. B. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The one hundred and eleventh school 
year of Concordia Seminary began on 
Sept. 15 with a divine service in the audi- 
torium. After the processional, the tradi- 
tional opening hymn, “With the Lord Begin 
Thy Task,” was sung. Dr. Theodore Hoyer 
spoke the invocation, and Dr. William Arndt 
read the Scripture lesson. Mr. Martin Stell- 
horn served as organist. The opening ad- 
dress was given by President L. J. Sieck, 
who based his remarks on the words of 
St. Paul: “They first gave their own selves 
to the Lord.” Dean L. C. Wuerffel pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

For the first time in the history of Con- 
cordia Seminary a complete physical ex- 
amination was given to all students. Six 
doctors, eight dentists, and ten nurses com- 
bined their efforts on the first two days of 
the school year to make this checkup pos- 
sible. Their services were rendered gratis. 
The report is very gratifying. Of the 345 
men examined, 246 were declared perfect 
specimens. Only five were found to have 
serious deficiencies. 

The enrollment for the year 1947—48 is 
very large. Distributed over the various 


classes and departments, the figures are as 
follows: 


eal eee eee ee ere Se eee LOS 
I Year not in attendance —_-___- 18 
3 
it ae 
III Year not in attendance __... 32 
Vie Vear ee fone Bee OF; 
IV Year not in attendance —-. 73 
379 126 505 
MISSION /StUGEMtS — 4s 12 
Women mission students —_ 6 
Graduates on campus 15 
33 
412 126 538 


Pastors in Graduate School -... 58 (tentative) 

On Oct.10 Dr. Alfred von Rohr Sauer 
was installed in a Vesper Service at Im- 
manuel Lutheran Church. The newly called 


professor was born on Dec. 6, 1908, at 
Winona, Minn. He attended Northwestern 
College, Watertown, and then completed his 
theological training at Thiensville. His 
graduate work in the field of Semitics was 
done at the University of Chicago and the 
German Universities of Erlangen and Bonn. 
At the latter school he received his doc- 
torate in 1939. Upon his return to this 
country he was appointed research assistant 
and instructor at the University of Chicago. 
The next eight years Dr. Sauer spent in the 
ministry. His first parish was at Burlington, 
Wis. During the past four years he was 
assistant pastor to his father at Winona. 
Dr. Sauer is teaching in the Old Testament 
Department. 


CoNncoRDIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


On Sept. 8 Concordia Theological Sem- 
inary, Springfield, Ill., began its 103d scho- 
lastic year. Dr. Neitzel delivered the 
opening address to two hundred and eighty 
students. The total enrollment, including 
sixteen vicars, is two hundred ninety-six, 
the largest in the history of the seminary. 

The total number of G.I.’s at our sem- 
inary this year is one hundred thirty-six, 
and we have sixty-one married students. 

Professor W. A. Baepler suddenly became 
ill shortly before the beginning of the new 
school year. We are happy to state that his 
recovery is progressing most satisfactorily. 

Owing to the large number of students, 
the Rev. R. C. Fessler of New Berlin, IIL, 
was requested to join the teaching force 
temporarily as part-time instructor. The 
Rev. G. R. Klein of Chatham, IIl., and the 
Rev. E. C. Pautsch of Athens, IIl., are like- 
wise assisting the comparatively small 
faculty in its task of teaching and training 
the large student body. Candidate E. Edw. 
Hackmann is again with us as regular as- 
sistant professor. 

Dormitories and classrooms are more than 
crowded. Sixty-five students are using 
metal card tables as desks and share lockers 
with others. Army double-deckers have in 
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part solved our floor space in the bedrooms. interrupt their studies to do supply teach- 
The students are taking it on the chin with ing find it possible to take correspondence 


a grin. courses and, together with summer school, 
The Rev. M. J. Naumann was installed reduce the amount of time lost. 
as professor in an evening service at Trinity The number of people doing correspond- 


Church on Sunday, Sept.12. Prof. M. J. ence work is steadily increasing. Compara- 
Steege preached the sermon, and Rev. E. F. tive figures show this increase: 


Tonn, the new President of the Central ae fee, 
o 
Illinois District, inducted Rev. Naumann Bo OS 3 E 3 z 3 
. aa 2 
into office. May God bless his work at our gE ae = ag § 
Concordia! ZS ph 2 8. 8 
Oren Bettie de Jae 
RDIA JtEACHERS COLLEGE Sept.1,’46 51 738 124 54 70 Sept.1,°47 
Ne Int Sept.1,’47 70 110 180 93 87 Sept.1, ’48° 
: : 
Enrollment This number does not include teachers. 


After the registration was completed, enrolled in extension classes or students at- 
Concordia’s enrollment, as of Sept. 27, present in residence at River Forest. In 
Saad: as follows: order to serve an ever increasing number 
of teachers, we are developing additional’ 


Cottece DEPARTMENT courses as the needs arise. 


Men Women Total . 
Boning es ee Ps 4 37 Professor Theo. Kuehnert, our editor, 
Juniors fn Aas 25 73 mourns the departure of his aged mother,. 
Sophomores: -—__—__-— 61 58 119 ¥ 
REGRET caiea ae 81 91 172 who entered into life eternal at Altenburg,. 
rea 223 178 Zoi -Mo., on Sept. 80, at the age of 88. 
Hicu Scuoot DEPARTMENT ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Seniors, Se = 18 26 44 ARD 
UIOLS |) ee ee 16 18 34 SEW. ~ NEsr. 
Poni a as ari 98 5 A eee e 818 registered at 
ants es” —— on . 
ck Se EN irs on = cordia Teachers College, Seward, at the 


ih: beginning of this school year. 186 are in, 

The above figures indicate students in the college department and 132 in the high. 
residence and do not include the more than — gchool department. The college is happy” 
one hundred undergraduates now serving as_ that in addition to the excellent nucleus in. 
supply teachers in the field. the high school, the greatest increase is in 
seis ie ts ea: ae tour day for the college department. This will provide: 
ree ee Students, in college teachers to relieve the teacher shortage in 
and high school, participated in tours to a shorter time than if most of the students: 
various places of educational and cultural had to spend a number of years in the high 


interest in the Greater Chicago area. Each choot SPEC il 1 
group was under the leadership of a mem- be 89 Me Fae man college Class num-- 


ber of the faculty. 
From Sept. 1 to 3 the faculty, minus the: 
Correspondence Courses services of President Fuerbringer, who was: 
Correspondence courses fill a need for _ still abroad, again conducted a seminar to» 
many teachers. For some they supply a complete plans for the new school year and. 
means of getting their degree more quickly to map the course even farther ahead. The: 
than would be the case if they attended following areas were given attention: The: 
summer school only. Some teachers are college and high school schedules, the- 
fully occupied during the summer in vaca- orientation week program, accreditation of” 
tion Bible school, Sunday school, as or- the college, extension plans, guidance mat-- 
ganists, etc. Were it not for correspondence _ ters, the activities and athletic programs, the: 
courses, their advanced study would be dif- excuse policy, development of the high. 
ficult to carry out. College students who school, the library, financial policies, the: 
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testing program, the Concordia Code, and 
the teaching aids program. 

Because of lack of room two consecutive 
chapel services are now held, one for the 
college students and one for the high school 
students. 

New members of the staff are the fol- 
lowing: Miss Willa Koenig, who serves as 
dean of women and teaches social studies. 
She received her degree at C. T. C., Seward, 
and studied also at Omaha University. She 
taught in a number of our schools, the last 
one, Cross Lutheran of Omaha. 

Walter Hardt, who is the acting director 
of athletics and teaches social studies. He 
is assisting in coaching the football team 
and will coach the basketball team. He 
was graduated from Concordia College, 
Milwaukee, attended Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, for two years and between his 
studies in physical education at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska served overseas in the 
Armed Forces. Last year he taught at the 
Detroit Lutheran High School. He is the 
son of Concordia’s Prof. H. L. Hardt. 

Alfred Gras, who directs the bands and 
teaches music, received his B.S. degree 
from River Forest, attended the Vander 
Cook School of Music, and studied privately 
under Ernest Moeller. 

Robert Klinck, son of President Klinck of 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
teaches physics and mathematics. He re- 
ceived his B.S. degree at River Forest and 
took additional work in mathematics and 
physics at Northwestern University, De Paul 
University, and Washington University. 

President A. O. Fuerbringer returned 
from a three-month tour of Europe on 
Sept. 9. Besides participating in a series 
of theological seminars at Bad Boll, Ger- 
many, during June and July, he traveled in 
France, Germany, Switzerland, The Nether- 
lands, and England. On Sept.19 he ap- 
peared on the first program of Concordia’s 
1948—49 lyceum series before a large audi- 
ence in the college gymnasium. 

Somehow the following item was omitted 
previously. Since it was a significant event, 
we give this tardy report. 

On May 19, 1948, the college observed 
Prof. Paul Reuter’s fortieth and Prof. H. 
A. Koenig’s twenty-fifth anniversaries as 
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members of the C.T.C. faculty, and Prof. 
H. L. Hardt’s fiftieth anniversary in office. 
The college community attended a divine 
service, in which Dr. H. O. A. Keinath of 
River Forest, a former member of the fac- 
ulty, delivered the sermon. In the evening 
a banquet was held, during which the jubi- 
larians were honored. These men are still 
serving the college and the Church, and 
Concordia is grateful to the Lord for grant- 
ing these men these many years of construc- 
tive labor. H. F. Wer.inc 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
Fort WAyNE, INp. 

An increase of new students was reported 
at Concordia College, Fort Wayne, when 
the hundred and tenth school year was be- 
gun on Sept. 8. The revised figures on the 
enrollment show that there are 73 new 
students; and of this group, 20 were ad- 
mitted with advanced standing. The total 
enrollment now is 233, not counting any 
from the Lutheran High School. 

Changes in the teaching staff include a 
new housemaster, whose principal duties 
will be to act as counselor for resident stu- 
dents in the dormitories. The new man is 
the Rev. Walter Sohn from Connersville, 
Ind. He is, however, well acclimated at 
Concordia College since he was assistant 
here several years before he accepted a call 
into the holy ministry. He has also had 
much experience in. Walther League work. 
Candidate Fred Schumacher, a graduate 
from our Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, is 
serving as assistant for the year. He has 
charge of part of the athletic program in 
addition to his classroom duties. The Rev. 
Otto Marschke, from suburban Martini 
Congregation, is sacrificing much of his 
valuable time in order to take over some 
classes in religion as part-time instructor. 

Changes in the curriculum now make it 
possible for students to receive high school 
training in preparation- for the teaching 
profession in our Church. This course is 
merely preparatory for professional training 
at River Forest or Seward. 

Special advantages for cultural advance- 
ment are offered to ministerial students by 
our music department in two electives. 
One is a course in music appreciation of- 
fered in Prima. This is a two-semester 
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course with credit. The other is a non- 
credit elective for Tertia in harmony, which 
may be expanded into a two-semester 
course. Prerequisites for this course are a 
background in piano or organ, plus high 
scholastic standing in the regular ministerial 
subjects. 

The commercial department of the Lu- 
theran High School here has made it pos- 
sible for ministerial students to take one 
semester in typing. This course is open to 
all college students and seniors of the high 
school department. W. 4H. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


President Rincker announced that the 
combined college and high school classes 
now number 258 students. Almost all of 
these young men are preparing to enter the 
ministry. 

Dr. Sullivan, who recently spent three 
months in Europe, reported on current ef- 
forts to rehabilitate German schools. “There 
is a dearth of trained teachers in Germany,” 
he said. “During the Nazi regime, teachers 
were virtually compelled to identify them- 
selves with the party in power. The present 
occupational government, desiring to elimi- 
nate Nazi affiliates from the educational 
scene, has been confronted with a dilemma. 
It was one thing to remove existing staffs; 
it was another thing to find adequate sub- 
Stitutes. In some cases, ‘teachers’ were en- 
gaged after only three weeks of prepara- 
tion. As a result, German schools have been 
in a chaotic condition, particularly because 
the wholesale dismissals extended also to 
the teachers’ colleges. More recently the 
authorities have relaxed their ruling in order 
to re-enlist the services of trained and skilled 
instructors, 

“Another educational problem in German 
schools, of significance for the American 
educational scene, relates to the teaching 
of religion. Hitler had permitted the con- 
tinuation of religious instruction conducted 
by State Church representatives, but it was 
his policy to seek to pervert such instruc- 
tion and to destroy the Church. At present 
there are two points of view concerning the 
religious education of children. One group 
(consisting mostly of atheists) wants all 
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religion banned from State schools. The 
other group (consisting mainly of Prot- 
estants) is clamoring for its retention, for- 
getting, of course, that it was this very 
system, with its religious instruction watered 
down to meet the standards of a State 
Church, which helped to prepare the way 
for a dictatorship like that of Hitler.” 

At the Eastern Pastoral Conference of the 
South Wisconsin District, held on the col- 
lege campus on Oct.5—6, the following 
faculty members presented these essays: 
President L. C. Rincker, “Postwar Religious 
Reactions in American History”; Prof. C. A. 
Hardt, “Things New and Old”; Prof. Paul 
Koehneke, “Modern Perversion of the Con- 
cept ‘Kingdom of God.” O. C. R. 


St. Paut’s CoLLEcE 
Concorp1A, Mo. 


Twenty-nine new students entered St. 
Paul’s College on Sept. 7, bringing the total 
enrollment to 145. Although not a record 
enrollment, both dormitories are, neverthe- 
less, filled to capacity. 

The two newcomers on the faculty are 
Instructor Allen Nauss and Housemaster 
Hubert Riedel. Professor Nauss is a grad- 
uate of Concordia Seminary and has spent 
a year as assistant professor at Concordia 
College, Portland, Oreg. Mr. Riedel has 
completed his third year at the Seminary. 

The librarian, Professor Otto, is seeking 
ways and means to increase the library 
facilities. The vertical clipping file was en- 
larged during the summer months. An ex- 
tensive collection of books is to be made 
available in each dormitory for leisure 
reading. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


Bronxville’s enrollment at the opening of 
the 1948—’49 school year is 298. The num- 
ber of students attending the Junior Col- 
lege is 158, of whom 83 entered this fall. 
The enrollment of the Preparatory School 
stands at 140; 47 of these are new students. 
The pretheological students number 115. 

New instructors in the Junior College are 
Miss Minerva Wiessinger, B.S., (Business), 
and James Dodin, B.S. (Chemistry). Irvin 
Arkin, A. B., and Arthur Juergensen, A. B., 
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students of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
have joined the staff of the Preparatory 
School for the coming year. 

Professor Oswald Hoffmann. The Bronx- 
ville staif lost a valued member during the 
summer when Professor Oswald Hoffmann 
accepted the position of Director of the re- 
cently established Department of Public 
Relations of our Church. Not only as 
teacher of Greek and Latin, but also as 
head of the school’s Department of Public 
Relations and, several years ago, as a direc- 
tor of the highly successful building fund 
campaign for the new Science and Library 
Building, Professor Hofimann gave out- 
standing and invaluable service to the col- 
lege and to the Church. Concordia will 
miss his considered judgment and the un- 
limited enthusiasm with which he sup- 
ported every progressive measure for the 
building of a more effective Christian 
school. May he, under the blessings of 
God, continue to serve the Kingdom with 
notable success in his new and larger field 
of labor. 

Professor Henry Proehl, principal of the 
Preparatory School for the past three years, 
has taken Professor Hoffmann’s place on 
the college staff as teacher of Latin and 
Greek. Pastor Carl Weidmann, Concordia’s 
housemaster, is serving as principal of the 
Preparatory School. Miss Bonnie Dozer, on 
the staff since last fall, is the new dean of 
women. ALBERT E. MEYER 


St. JoHn’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, Kans. 


The 56th school year was begun with a 
divine service in the college chapel on 
Sept. 7, in which President C. S. Mundinger 
preached the sermon. Enrollment figures 
are as follows: Junior College, men, 143; 
women, 97; total, 240. Academy, boys, 
92; girls, 48; total, 140. Total enrollment, 
880. New students in the Junior College: 
men, 56; women, 55; total, 111. New 
students in the Academy: boys, 34; girls, 
25; total, 59. Total new enrollment, 170. 
New pretheological enrollment, 59; total 
pretheological enrollment, 156. Thirty 
States and three foreign countries (Mexico, 
Peru, India) are represented in the stu- 
dent body. 

New members of the faculty are as fol- 
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lows: The Rev. Wilbert Stelzer, M. A., 
graduate of St. John’s College, Concordia 
Seminary, and the University of Houston, 
instructor in health and physical education 
and director of physical education; Mr. 
Wilfred Oelrich, B. A., graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, instructor in science 
and mathematics; the Rev. Carl Hiller, 
B. A., B.D., graduate of St. John’s College 
and Concordia Seminary, instructor in 
Latin, English, and music; Miss Anna Boda, 
B.A., graduate of Valparaiso University, 
instructor in piano and theory; Miss 
Jeanette Lind, B.A., graduate of Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
instructor in voice and piano; Mrs. Cora 
Conn-Redic, formerly head of the organ 
department at Southwestern College, spe- 
cial instructor in pipe organ; Mr. Alfred 
Buls, B. A., graduate of Concordia Teachers 
College, Seward, Nebr., part-time instructor 
in pipe organ. The following are serving 
as housemasters in West Dormitory and 
part-time instructors in the Academy: Mr. 
Everette Meier, B.A., of Concordia Sem- 
inary; Mr. James Hennig, B.A., of Con- 
cordia Seminary; Mr. Victor Streufert, B. A., 
graduate of Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, III. 

In a reorganization of the administration 
the following officers were appointed for 
1948—49: Prof. A. E. Kunzmann, dean of 
students; Dr. W. H. Wente, academic dean; 
Prof. Fred Kramer, registrar; Prof. Lorenz 
Wunderlich, treasurer; Prof. R. J. Dumler, 
business manager; Miss Lydia Steinbrueck, 
dean of women. 

Dr. T. Reese Marsh of the English De- 
partment of the University of Wichita ad- 
dressed the faculty on “The Meaning of a 
Liberal Education” in a series of meetings 
previous to the opening of the new school 
year. During the summer the first floor 
of the Administration Building was re- 
modeled to provide new offices for the 
president, the registrar, and the dean of 
students, and a classroom adjoining the 
library reading room was converted into a 
stack room. A booth with sound recording 
equipment was installed in a second floor 
classroom, considerable additions were made 
to the visual education equipment, and the 
ceiling of the Science Lecture Hall received 
acoustical treatment. 
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ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


Concordia in Austin opened its twenty- 
third school year with an enrollment of 
77 students. Fifty-six enrolled as _pre- 
teacher training or pre-ministerial students, 
while twenty-one are general education 
students. 

Mr. Eugene Linse and Mr. Bernard Kurz- 
weg were added to the staff in September. 
Mr. Linse, a graduate of Concordia Sem- 
inary in St.Louis, has been engaged to 
teach English and to serve as housemaster. 
In addition to this theological training, Mr. 
Linse has had considerable work in coun- 
seling and guidance at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Mr. Kurzweg, a vicar from St. 
Louis, is in charge of the music program. 
During the past year he directed the Lu- 
theran Hour Chorus. 

During September the Board of Control 
authorized the construction of Hirschi 
Memorial Library. This building, made 
possible by the $80,000 given by Mr. and 
Mrs. John Hirschi of Wichita Falls, Tex., 
will house library facilities as well as Con- 
cordia’s administrative offices. Concordia’s 
staff is particularly pleased to hear that the 
library plans specify the installation of air 
conditioning in the building. 

GrorceE J. BETO 


ConcorpiA ACADEMY 
PorRTLAND, OREG. 


Of interest in curricular development is a 
new: elective for Juniors and Seniors called 
“Geography” but treating not so much phys- 
ical geography as the social and economic 
conditions that lie behind present national 
and geographic groupings and _ locations. 
German became an elective for all but min- 
isterial students, Geometry was retained as 
compulsory only for ministerial and teacher 
training students. A wire recorder was pur- 
chased for use in the speech unit newly 
incorporated into the Junior English course. 

Professor Karl Lorenz completed twenty- 
four years of service at the installation last 
spring and retired from the faculty because 
of age. New acquisitions in faculty per- 
sonnel are Instructor Walter Rubke of San 
Francisco, a 1948 graduate of the St. Louis 
Seminary, who is teaching History, Algebra, 
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and Religion, and Instructor Omar Stuenkel, 
formerly pastor at Dayton, Wash., who is 
teaching German and Junior English. Mr. 
Martin Dobberfuhl, parish school teacher at 
Trinity Church locally, leads the Academy’s 
chorus and band. 

Luther Hall, the second building on the 
Academy’s campus to be dedicated within 
a year, was erected entirely through the 
gifts of the Oregon and Washington Dis- 
trict in the amount of $95,000. The first 
unit of Luther Hall, now being used, com- 
prises classrooms and offices together with 
temporary quarters for the chapel and 
library. It is a completely fireproof build- 
ing, the basic structure of it being re-en- 
forced concrete, while the exterior is of face 
brick. All the floors are concrete and are 
to be covered with asphalt tile. Special at- 
tention has been paid to the lighting of the 
classrooms. Omar STUENKEL 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Our 28th school year was opened on 
Tuesday, Sept. 14, with 111 students. Fifty- 
five of these are preparing for the ministry 
or teaching profession in our Synod. The 
total number of boys is 83, which includes 
27 new ones. Among the total number of 
28 girls there are 15 new ones. 

In order to encourage boys to become 
pastors and teachers, the laymen of Western 
Canada are offering two scholarships. 
Eligible in this competition were those boys 
who had completed Grade Nine at home 
and were ready to enter our lowest class, 
Grade Ten. Winner in the Manitoba-Sas- 
katchewan District was Albert Weber from 
Rev. F. Sass’ congregation at North Southey, 
and in the Alberta-British Columbia District 
John Madson from Rev. C. Beiderwieden’s 
congregation in Vancouver. 

Miss Edith Lechelt, who has had twelve 
years of experience in elementary school 
teaching, joined the staff in September as 
our first woman teacher. Our faculty now 
numbers six men and one woman. _ §. 


RADIO SCRIPT ON HEALTH 


An educational series of 15-minute radio 
scripts, dramatizing public health problems, 
will be available beginning this month, ac- 
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cording to an announcement by the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York. The 
scripts will be released on a monthly basis 
through May and will be offered without 
charge as an educational service to teachers, 
librarians, club leaders, and radio stations. 

Miss Gretta Baker, well-known script 
writer and former member of the faculty at 
New York University, will write the series 
for The Mutual Life, under the guidance 
of the company’s medical department. In 
discussing the new series, Miss Baker said: 
“The scripts can be used on or off the air. 
They are simply written and easy to pro- 
duce and make fascinating program ma- 
terial for club meetings, school assemblies, 
radio workshops, little theaters, and other 
community groups. Teachers of English, 
speech, dramatics, hygiene, and science will 
find the scripts especially helpful in class- 
room work.” 

For free copies write to the Public Re- 
lations Division, The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 34 Nassau St., New 
York 5, N. Y. 


RADIO CONFERENCE OF SYNOD 


The Radio Committee of Synod takes 
pleasure in announcing the First Annual 
General Radio Conference, to be held on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 10—11, 
1948, during National Lutheran Radio 
Week, Nov. 7—13. 

City: St. Louis. 

Place: Claridge Hotel, Locust at 18th 
Street. 

Time: 9:30 A.M., C.S.T., Nov. 10, un- 
til 5:00 P. M., Nov. 11. 

The general purpose of the conference 
will be the development, improvement, and 
co-ordination of radio work in our Synod. 

Everyone interested in any phase of re- 
ligious broadcasting, directly or indirectly, 
is cordially invited to attend this conference 
and to participate. It is significant that this 
conference will begin on Nov. 10, Luther’s 
birthday. Luther brought to light again the 
cardinal doctrine of the Bible that a sinner 
is justified before God by grace through 
faith in Jesus Christ, without the deeds of 
the Law. That is the message to which all 
Lutheran radio activity is dedicated to the 
end of time. In his diligent use of the 
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newly invented printing press Luther gave 
us a splendid example of how to press every 
modern legitimate means vigorously into the 
service of the Gospel. If he were living to- 
day, he would without doubt heartily en- 
dorse the radio work of our Church, also 
the plan of arranging important radio con- 
ferences on a national scale. 

Your attendance will help make this First 
Annual Radio Conference an outstanding 
success. Come! 

Hotel reservations must be made at once. 
For a reservation blank write to: 


Tue Rapio COMMITTEE OF SYNOD 


Attention: Rev. Herman H. Hohenstein 
Radio Station KFUO 
801 De Mun Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


A guard with drawn revolver escorted the 
New York Public Library’s two-volume 
Gutenberg Bible to the city’s golden an- 
niversary exposition in Grand Central 
Palace, where it was to be on exhibition. 
The celebration this past summer marked 
the combining of Brooklyn and _ other 
boroughs into Greater New York in 1898. 

The recently published 126th Catholic 
Directory reveals that in the past year 
1,078,436 Roman Catholic public school 
children received religious instruction under 
released time plans in 13,671 special re- 
ligion classes or schools. 


The annual convention of the Christian 
Churches of southern California, held in 
Long Beach this past summer, approved a 
ringing condemnation of comic books which 
deal with vice, immorality, and acts of 
cruelty. An appeal was made to parents 
and publishers for co-operation in curbing 
juvenile crime by the presentation of higher 
standards of character than are now being 
set forth in the comic books children read. 


With national income running over 211 
billions, Americans are giving up less than 
1%% of it to support hard-hit churches, col- 
leges, and charities. All drives for money 
report road blocks of an unexpected variety. 
It is shocking to note that 5.8% of income: 
went to churches in a year like 1932 — 
when the national income was a fifth of the 
present total. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. ~ 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available 
to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: L. G. Bickel, Walter E. Buszin, Arthur Diesing, H. H. Gross, John W. Klotz, 
Theo. Kuehnert, Albert V. Maurer, M. C. Pieper, E. H. Ruprecht, C. H. Scaer, Alfred 
Schmieding, Walter A. Vahl, Victor Waldschmidt. 


BOOKS 


EDUCATION 


SO YOUTH MAY KNOW. Sex Education for Youth. By Roy E. Dickerson. New York: 
Association Press, 1948. 259 pages. $2.50. 


Knowledge and guidance in that wide area of human experience which men call sex 
is something which has been woefully neglected in the past. The results of this neglect are 
being increasingly recognized today. A growing interest in this trend is being manifested 
by persons in our various professions, with the result that much printed matter has of late 
appeared on the market dealing with the problem of sex. This volume, offered in its new 
and revised edition, is one of the contributions to that type of literature which deserves 
wide distribution. The author treats the entire subject of sex in its physiological, psycholog- 
ical, and, to some extent, spiritual aspects. With the wisdom of maturity and a straight- 
forward and frank approach, yet within the framework of youth’s knowledge and ex- 
periences, he discusses the nature and laws of sex life and offers sound guidance to meet 
the problems which particularly confront every adolescent boy or girl. One need not 
hesitate to give this book into the hands of teen-agers on the senior high school and college 
level. Educators and counselors of youth will find this book a valuable source of in- 
formation and suggestions for guidance. T.K, 


EDUCATION FOR FREEDOM, as provided by State laws. Bulletin, 1948, No. 11, by 
Ward W. Keesecker, Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1948. 88 pages. 20 cents. 

An excellent booklet on citizenship for future Americans. It lists such areas as “Re- 
quired Instruction on United States History and the Constitution,” “The Flag in American 
Education,” “Special Days in the Schools,” “State Laws Requiring Instruction in U.S.,” 
“Constitution, History, Ideals, and Principles of American Government,” etc. A.V. M. 


YOUR SCHOOL DISTRICT. A report of the National Commission on School District 
Reorganization. Washington, D.C.: Department of Rural Education, 1948. 286 
pages. $2.00. 

This publication is a report of the National Commission on School District Reorgani- 
zation. While this book shows the problems confronting public education in the area of 
district organization, it presents a rather extensive pattern for our Lutheran school unit 
organization situation. If the reorganization of our own rural school units and areas, or 
even the numerous smaller town and city school units, could be studied after this fashion, 
much good might result. Leaders in synodical District education programs will find this 
book stimulating and helpful. A. V.M. 
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PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY. A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators. By 
Gunnar Horn. New York: Inor Publishing Co., Inc. 226 pages. List price $3.50. 


Here is a book written for the purpose of developing, through publicity, a better under- 
standing between elementary and secondary schools of the tax-supported system and their 
constituency. Just how important the author regards the task of keeping the problems, 
common interests, and successes of these schools constantly before the public is seen in 
the Prolog, where he says, “Publicize or perish.” 

Of the 190 pages, exclusive of twenty-nine given to appendices, 128 are devoted to 
publicity through the newspaper, the other 51 concerning themselves with the radio as 
an agency. 

The book will be found highly valuable for the teacher, as it provides a large variety 
of fascinating classroom projects, all previously used with success; but it is to be recom- 
mended particularly to administrators who desire a how-to-do-it book for making more 
successful their public-relations programs. 

While the text was written for the public school system, teachers in our schools will 
find much of value within its pages. Of special note would be the ten chapters on “Where 
to Find School News.” 

Our educators might also find profit in pondering the following quotation from the 
Epilog: “It is not enough to tell the community that the schools are imporant. The schools 
have got to be important.” CLs: 


TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. Suggestions for classroom teachers. By Glenn 
O. Blough and Paul E. Blackwood. Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. 
Washington, D. C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1948. 40 pages. 15 cents. 

Among the practical suggestions are “How Children Learn Science,” “Illustrating a 

Method of Teaching,” and “Science Resources at Your Door.” A.V. M. 


THE NEW APPLIED MATHEMATICS. Third Edition. By Sidney J. Lasley and Myrtle 
F. Mudd. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. (Fifth Printing, January, 1948.) 
431 pages. 

A text for general mathematics in the high school. In the words of the authors this 
text “is designed to equip high school boys and girls for everyday peacetime needs.” 
Vocabulary lists and definitions, with a glossary of mathematical terms for quick reference 
and recall, give ample opportunity to build a good mathematical vocabulary. The funda- 
mentals of arithmetic are taught by a testing, learning, applying, and reviewing program 
throughout. Practical and up-to-the-minute problems are used throughout the book. In- 
teresting historical as well as current information serves as background material. Although 
pictures and illustrations in colors are absent, the many black-and-white ones should help 
to build meaningful concepts in the mind of the student. M. C. P. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by L. A. Pennington and 
Irwin A. Berg. New York: The Ronald Press, 1948. 595 pages. 

Twenty-two clinical psychologists describe eclectically at the introductory level what 
clinical psychologists do. The aim of the text is to present an introductory description of 
the problems encountered and the more frequently met diagnostic and therapeutic 
techniques used by the qualified clinician at work. 

Part I defines this clinical branch of psychology and indicates the nature of the training 
needed. Part II provides a survey of the behavior problem with which the clinician 
frequently works. Part III considers the tools with which the psychologist works. Part IV 
describes procedures by which behavior disorders can be alleviated. Part V deals with 
professional relationships. 

The book offers both to students and to general readers a many-sided approach to the 
field of psychology. E. H. R. 
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TEACHING CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES. Prepared by the Junior Town Meeting League. 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 1948. 82 pages. No cost. 

This is a small but important book on the issue implied in the title itself. There are 
times when controversial issues must be taught. In this book, teachers will find some helpful 
suggestions on creating proper classroom atmosphere for considering issues, how to teach 
controversial issues effectively, and how to protect themselves from criticism resulting from 
the study of controversial issues. What should be the school policy for handling con- 
troversial issues? What are effective classroom techniques for handling issues? These and 
other questions are discussed in this booklet. It may be secured, free of charge, from 
Junior Town Meeting League, as listed above. A.V. M. 


TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By Glenn O. Blough and Paul F. Blackwood. 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1948, 40 pages. 15 cents. 


This booklet is intended chiefly for teachers in the field whose background in science 
is weak but who recognize the importance of science in the modern elementary program 
of studies. An attempt is made to build up the confidence of the teacher in a field that may 
be unfamiliar to him. The first part of the booklet describes the modern concept of what 
the science program should include. Next the various methods of teaching science are 
described, and a model unit on evaporation and condensation presented. A chapter on 
“Science Resources at our Door” follows. The last chapter suggests sources for materials. 
The book also contains a bibliography, but unfortunately some of the publications recom- 
mended are out of print. 

Most of our teachers will profit from a study of this booklet. J. W. K. 


BASIC TOOLS FOR WOODWORKING. By Lee Frankl. New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 
1948. 119 pages. 

This book is designed to give the students a working knowledge of the basic tools 
for woodworking through visual concepts. In fact, the entire book is composed of illustra- 
tions, with a minimum of reading matter to explain the diagrams. Each tool is illustrated 
and described in such a way that the student should know the tools by type and basic parts. 
He should also know how to use it correctly and what special cares and safety measures 
should be observed. It is the author’s belief that the student should understand the basic 
tools and major operations before he concerns himself with a given project. 

The book could serve as a reference for either the teacher or the learner, for the author 
calls it a “learning book rather than a teaching book.” V.S. 


LITERATURE 
ON THE COMPOSITION OF PARADISE LOST. By Allan H. Gilbert. University of 
North Carolina Press, 1947. 185 pages. $8.50. 


A study of Milton’s methods of composition on the bases of the various extant plans of 
Paradise Lost. An examination of the changes in order, the insertions, and the deletions 
will give cause for reflection to those who rather naively believe that poetry is a spon- 
taneous, smooth, exudation of a poet in a trance, written hastily on a random piece of paper 
(preferably an old envelope) before the vision fades. 


THE TIMES OF MELVILLE AND WHITMAN. By Van Wyck Brooks. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1947. 476 pages. $5.00. 

Melville and Whitman are here treated as the two peaks rising in the ever-widening 
literary landscape of America. The emphasis is on the unfolding panorama of American 
literature during the third quarter of the nineteenth century, with more space given to 
the social background and the other major and many of the minor authors of the period 
than to the two outstanding figures. It is the fourth volume by Mr. Brooks on literary life 
in America during the nineteenth century. Chronologically, however, it ought to be read 
as the third volume in the series: (1) the World of Washington Irving, (2) the F lowering 
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of New England, (3) the Times of Melville and Whitman, and (4) New England: Indian 

Summer. A fifth volume is promised, which is to deal with the period 1885 to the First 

World War. The present volume is one of the best in the series, in critical acumen, in its 

vigorous analysis of life in America, and in its stimulating chronicle of America at last 

finding its own literary voice. A. D. 
Music 


HINRICHSEN’S MUSICAL YEARBOOK, 1947—1948. Edited by Max Hinrichsen. Hin- 
richsen Edition, Ltd., London. $5.00. 


Mr. Hinrichsen has dedicated this yearbook (Volume IV—V) to the eminent English 
musicologist Edward J. Dent. The volume covers a wide variety of musical activities, as is 
indicated already by the following chapter headings: Music in the Universities — British 
Music and Music in Britain— Opera and Ballet— Composers and Performers — Church 
Music — The Cathedral Organists’ Association -The Hymn Society of Great Britain — 
- Church Music Goes Forward —Sidelights upon the Masters (Chopin) —German Music 
Life — Music and the Child, etc. We recommend the book (543 pages) to those who 
desire to keep posted on what is happening in the music world of England in particular. 

W.E. B. 


THIRTEEN CENTURIES OF ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC. By W. H. Parry. Hinrichsen 
Edition, Ltd. London, 1946. $1.50. 


This booklet of 64 pages covers the history of English church music from 600 A. D. to 
the present day. It is written very simply and may well be used for a short cursory course 
in the history of English church music. W.E. B. 


TEXTBOOKS 
“For Normal Reading Interests and Subnormal Reading Skills” 


EVERYREADER SERIES. Prepared by William Kottmeyer. St. Louis, Mo.: Webster 
Publishing Company, 1947. List price $1.16 each; classroom orders 85 cents each. 
The Gold Bug and Other Stories. Adapted by William Kottmeyer. 119 pages. 
Cases of Sherlock Holmes. Adapted by William Kottmeyer. 118 pages. 
Ivanhoe. Adapted by William Kottmeyer. 133 pages. 
A Tale of Two Cities. Adapted by Elizabeth Toomey. 151 pages. 
Simon Bolivar. By Nina Brown Baker. Adapted by Inez Specking. 122 pages. 


The large percentage of non-readers and retarded readers in American classrooms has 
in recent years been recognized as a serious educational problem. A child which does not 
learn to read efficiently labors under discouraging handicaps in our present-day civilization. 
The increased use of books and other printed materials in elementary schools, high schools, 
and colleges makes effective reading on the part of the learner an unqualified prerequisite. 
The non-reader or retarded reader is not always a mentally deficient child. On the contrary, 
many non-readers have average and above-average intelligence. This situation makes the 
problem even more serious. The reading specialist is therefore constantly on the lookout 
for books and materials that will aid in helping the non-reader. 

Experience shows that the factor of interest in reading plays a dominant role. Retarded 
readers often have wide interests otherwise. They may be avid radio listeners, movie fans, 
and skilled picture readers of the comic strips. They may have artistic of mechanical skills 
and interests. They may have an absorbing interest in aural and oral thought processes. 
But actual reading is one of their least interests. 

The series under review is designed to create reading interests. The Everyreader Series 
“appeals to pupils of the upper elementary grades, yet the reading level of each has been 
carefully limited in difficulty to fourth grade.” The specialist in remedial reading knows 
that retarded readers may and do have an interest in materials on their age level, but 
often they do not possess the reading skill to enjoy such materials through independent 
reading. And children in the upper grades are adverse to being required to study and read 
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the materials that other children read four or five grades earlier. For that reason the 
series of basic readers in use in the lower grades in a school does not serve remedial work 
in the upper grades. Its use for remedial reading is worse than futile, being an effective 
way of killing, by a process of humiliation, any interest the upper-grade child may have 
in reading. : 
The adaptations are done skillfully and should, of course, be judged from the point of 
view of the child and not alone in the frame of reference of the literary connoisseur. The 


editor is director of the nationally known reading clinic of the public schools of St. Louis. 
ALFRED SCHMIEDING 


U.S.A. By Harold U. Faulkner, Tyler Kepner, and Victor E. Pitkin. Drawings by James 
Daugherty. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. 630 pages. 

The thirty-three chapters of this book, designed for use in the junior high school, are 
divided into ten units. Every chapter is introduced with a historical incident and concluded 
with a series of study helps that will prove of value to the busy teacher. At the close of 
each unit appears a brief summary and a number of suggested activities for individuals 
and groups. Maps, charts, pictures, and graphs have found a prominent place in the text. 

The periods of discovery, exploration, settlement, and development of American goy- 
ernment are presented in an interesting, understandable, and rather complete fashion. The 
student is made aware of the European influences so important to a proper understanding 
of these chapters. Emphasis is placed on the political, economic, social, and cultural de- 
velopment of our country. Military history is given a minor role. 

The text also attempts to develop an understanding of the various functions and the 
machinery of our national, state, and local governments. Hence it would warrant con- 
sideration by those schools which find insufficient time to include a course in general civics 
in their curriculum. A rather complete treatment is given of the United Nations. 

Several chapters are devoted to the history and governments of Latin America. Two 
units discuss our relations with foreign powers. 

The appendix contains an extensive bibliography, several tables, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and an annotated copy of our National Constitution. W. A.V. 


NEW CENTERVILLE. By Paul R. Hanna and Genevieve Anderson Hoyt. William S. 
Gray, Reading Director. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1948. 270 pages. 
$1.82. Teacher’s Edition, New Centerville, $1.32. 

This is the fourth book in the primary social-studies program of the Curriculum Founda- 
tion Series and a complete revision of the earlier edition. The book is designated for 
Grade Three. The content of the book portrays the democratic processes which are at 
work in a small-town community and the surrounding rural area. It will help provide the 
children with experiences which will increase their understanding and provide opportunity 
for the teacher to guide the pupils toward the development of desirable attitudes, so 
essential in a training program. The profuseness of beautifully colored illustrations will 
captivate the interest of the child. The unit organization will greatly enhance the usefulness 
of the book. The special teacher's edition has valuable hints for the instructor. T. K. 


THE WORLD —ITS LANDS AND PEOPLE. By Zoe A. Thralls. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1948. 486 pages. 


There is little doubt in the minds of most teachers as to the type of geography which 
should be taught in Grades Four, Five, and Six. However, there is usually some question 
as to the approach to be made in the upper grades. This book is an answer to the question. 
It provides opportunity to examine the lands and peoples of the world in their totality. 
The author has chosen to use the climatic approach, since climate is frequently regarded 
as the most influential feature in the complex of geographical relations. Teachers of the 
upper grades might give thought of utilizing a book of this type for one year and then 
employing the approach of political geography the second year. H.H..G, 


